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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will publish in our next issue a striking story by WiLL N. Har- 


BEN, entitled 
‘¢A Psychical Encounter,”’ 


being the third in our series of short stories by the foremost fiction 
writers of the day, and which will be continued during the year. 

The names of the remarkable group of authors whose services we have 
secured constitute in themselves a guarantee that this department of 
LEsLIe’s WEEKLY wil! possess an interest and attractiveness altogether 
unprecedented 

The list of writers who will contribute to our columns is as follows : 
J. M. BARRIE. IAN MACLAREN. 

MARY E. WILKINS. STEPHEN CRANE. 

ROBERT W. CHAMBERS ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT. WARD. 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER RUTH McHENRY STUART. 
BRET HARTE. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON 
GILBERT PARKER. FRANK R. STOCKTON 

TUE DUCHESS. STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

MISS BRADDON. ANTHONY HOPE. 

RUDYARD KIPLING OPIE READ. 

FLORENCE WARDEN. MAX PEMBERTON. 

MAMLIN GARLAND SARAH GRAND. 

DUFFIELD OSBORNE 8S. R. CROCKETT 

JEROME K. JEROME. OUIDA. 

WILL N. HARBEN. 

Persons who subscribe at once will secure the entire series of stories 
fer which we have arranged, and which will be illustrated by B. West 
Clinedinst 
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Mr. Morton’s Candidacy. 


CERTAIN active Republican politicians of this State are 
represented as being a good deal *‘ disturbed by the evi- 
dence that the Republican merchants and manufacturers of 
Buffalo” and Erie County generally prefer another candi- 
date than Governor Morton for the Presidency. The *‘ evi- 
dence” in question is furnished in the shape of interviews 
with one hundred and twenty-one leading Republicans, 
seventy-two of whom declare for McKinley as their first 
choice, sixteen for Reed, five for Allison, and twelve for 
Morton, sixteen being non-committal. 

We cannot see any reason for surprise in these figures. 
Undoubtedly they are calculated to ‘‘ disturb” the man- 
agers of the special New York ‘* boom,” but every man of 
ordinary intelligence knows perfectly well that they fairly 
represent the average normal sentiment of the party so 
far as Mr. Morton is concerned. The truth is, and it is the 
baldest nonsense to deny it, that there is no natural Morton 
sentiment in the Republican ranks which, left to itself, 
would have associated his uname with the Presidency. 
Governor Morton is a man of honorable reputation; as a 
merchant and business man he has been admittedly suc 
cessful, while in the public positions he has filled he has 
acquitted himself with credit ; but there is nothing in his 
career or in his present attitude which places him in the 
line of political promotion, Ordinarily candidates for the 
Presidency are selected because they represent in some con- 
spicuous and definite way positive policies and principles, 
or have rendered some peculiar public service, or are 
especially equipped, by virtue of experience, statesman- 
ship, strength of personal character, and independence of 
untoward influences, for the exalted office. Some reference 
is usually had also to the age and physical equipment of 
the candidate, who, by common consent, needs to be in the 
matured vigor of his powers. Now, is it unkind or unjust 
to say that, with these requirements in view, Governor 
Morton would not, under normal conditions, have been 
thought of in connection with the Presklency ?—that on the 
score both of capacity for affairs and of eminent qualities 
of leadership there are in public life to-day hundreds of 
men whose names would have more naturally occurred in 
that relation than his own? Is it an exaggeration to affirm 
that he is in the field, not in obedience to any pronounced 
public or party sentiment, but because certain party lead- 
ers need, and propose to use him as, a stalking-horse in 
order to accomplish personal ends which would otherwise 
be unattainable ? 

Whether an earnest and organized effort should be made 
to secure an expression of the real sentiment of the party, 
as has been done in Buffalo, each constituency must decide 
for itself. Of course every possible effort will be made by 
selfish bosses to prevent any such expression, but where the 
masses of the party have not yet lost all self-respect these 
efforts may prove abortive, and delegates may be elected to 
the St. Louis convention who, while acquiescing in the pres 
entation of Mr. Morton’s name, will refuse to be factors 
in any trade‘or juggle undertaken in the interest of his 
candidacy, or in that of his active sponsors In other 
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localities, while the methods of Mr. Morton’s managers may 
be disliked, it may not be considered judicious to make any 
protest which might be construed as indicative of a hostile 
feeling toward him personally. But whatever may be the 
course pursued in the delegate elections throughout the 
State, there can be no question that New York will again 
cut a discreditable figure in the national convention, where, 
under other circumstances, she might exert a dominating 
influence; and that Mr. Morton, whom the people have 
delighted to honor when he stood for his party and his own 
personality, will be injured rather than helped in the public 
estimation by the peculiar tactics employed by his sup- 
porters. 


America in Armenia. 


Tuk good relations which the American minister to 
Turkey has established with the Sultan have enabled him 
to obtain very desirable concessions, both as to the protec- 
tion of Americans in Armenia and the distribution of relief 
to the victims of Turkish brutality in that unfortunate 
country. 

When Miss Barton sailed from our shores on her humane 
mission there was very grave doubt as to her success, in 
view of the fact that an order issued by the Sultan ex- 
pressly prohibited the distribution within his dominions, 
by any foreign society or individuals, of money collected 
abroad. The Red Cross Society, although it had been 
formally recognized by Turkey, was understood to be 
especially obnoxious to the government, but Miss Barton 
believed that, backed as she was by the sympathy of all 
civilized nations, the barriers of opposition would finally be 
broken down, and the result amply justifies her confidence. 
Urged by Minister Terrell, the Sultan bas given her assur- 
ances of both protection and aid for her agents in dispens- 
ing relief, and the latter have already departed for the 
interior of the ravaged districts, where the destitution is 
described as almost universal. 

Now that the door, as Mr. Terrell puts it, ‘‘is opened 
wide for charity,” the work of raising funds and supplies 
in this country and in England, which was temporarily 
checked by the hostile attitude of Turkey, will be taken up 
with renewed vigor, and since the object is one which ap- 
peals to the sympathy of all, there ought to be no difficulty 
in speedily securing the sum of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, which is said to be absolutely necessary to meet the ex- 
isting needs. A suggestion that the women of the State of 
New York might swell the fund by one hundred thousand 
dollars by individual contributions of one dollar might be 
so extended as to apply with equal force to the women of 
every other populous State. There is a special réason for 
such an organized movement among American women in 
the fact that the women and children of Armenia are the 
principal sufferers from Turkish cruelty and oppression. 


Savagery in Cuba. 
ENERAL WEYLER, the new 


( Spanish commander in Cuba, 
has marked out a plan of cam- 

> paign against the insurgents 

e which will inevitably alienate 
V the sympathy of civilized peo- 
ples. Apparently convinced that 

the rebellion represents a pervading pop- 


7 ular sentiment, and that if left to them- 
selves the people will, by stealth or open- 





ly, give it aid and comfort, he announces 
that he’ will not only repress all positive expressions of 
opinion, but punish in the severest fashion all neutrality 
and indifference, while to those in arms no mercy will be 
shown. All persons who circulate reports which may be 
considered as either directly or indirectly favorable to the 
revolution, who ‘‘ fail to cause the seizure of arms or am- 
munition designed for the enemy,” or who by word or act, 
through the press or otherwise, criticise the army, are put 
on a level with those who actually abet the insurgents by 
supplying them with food and material of war, and are to 
be tried by court-martial and punished by death or im- 
prisonment. Death is to be the punishment also of all per- 
sons who convey intelligence to the insurgents by telegraph 
or carrier-pigeons, or who act as guides. Inhabitants of the 
villages and owners of commercial establishments in the 
country districts are ordered to vacate them and concentrate 
at places occupied by troops, and all travel is prohibited, 
except as permitted by the military commanders, who are 
invested with arbitrary power as to all these matters, 

It may be that the ferocious policy thus announced, which 
declares war against unarmed citizens as well as armed 
opponents in the field, may prove more effective than that 
pursued by General Campos, but it is quite certain that it 
cannot justify itself at the bar of Christendom. It means 
a departure from all civilized usages in the prosecution 
of a war for the maintenance of an odious despotism—the 
devastation, in revenge for past defeats, of the revolted 
island—the annihilation of the whole insurgent population, 
if needed to restore the government authority. Will the 
government and people of the United States remain dumb 
and inactive in the presence of such a mode of warfare, 
and permit without protest the ghastly tragedy to which it 
must inevitably lead ? 

A quarter of a century ago, in the month of April, 1869, 
during the rebellion in progress in Cuba, the captain-gen- 
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eral issued a decree that no neutrality would be allowed, 
that every unoccupied plantation would be burned, and 
that every man found absent from his habitation without a 
justifiable motive would be shot. Under this decree the war 
on the part of the Spanish authorities became so barbarous 
and brutal that the United States government entered a 
vigorous and emphatic protest, a report made to Congress 
declaring the Spanish policy to be ‘* shocking to every civ- 
ilized nation.” Obviously, these methods were in no respect 
more infamous than those just decided upon by General 
Weyler, and if an outspoken declaration was justifiable 
then, there certainly can be no excuse for silence now. As 
it seems to us, Congress should at once give expression to 
the feeling of the country as to the savagery which the 
Spanish commander has introduced into his campaign, and 
if a dignified remonstrance in the name of humanity fails 
to produce any effect, then a stronger argument may prop- 
erly be resorted to in the acknowledgment of the belliger- 
ency of the insurgents. A people who have declared again 
and again their abhorrence of the brutality of the Turk in 
Armenia cannot afford to look with complacency on atroci- 
ties hardly less inhuman perpetrated at their very doors, 


British and American Trade. 


O closely allied have British and 
American trade relations ever 
been that any legislative enact- 
ment affecting the tariff laws of 
one country bears directly upon 
the trade of the other. In this 
respect we have been remark- 
ably free from disturbing causes 
brought about by changes in 
British laws during the past 
thirty years. Their policy has 
been distinctly that of free trade 
because it suited their commercial conditions, but with the 
strongest forms of protection, in the shape of concessions, 





bounties, and subsidies, wherever and whenever it has been 
found that such governmental and financial support would 
stimulate British home industries and extend British com- 
merce with other countries. 

The policy of the United States has, on the other hand, 
been distinctly one of protection, during the same period, 
until 1894. We have an abundance of almost every kind 
of raw material. England has not. 
served by excluding foreign raw material and stimulating 


Our best interests are 
the production of our own. English interests are best 
served by admitting the raw material, for use in her fac- 
tories. free of tariff duties. We desire to exclude foreign 
manufactured goods, so do the English manufacturers. Ex- 
cepting tea, coffee, and sugar, we are independent of the 
world for our food supplies. England’s free-trade policy 
has forced her into a position of dependence upon other na- 
tions even for her quantum of daily bread. England has 
particularly encouraged the expansion of her foreign trade 
by subsidizing steamship lines, believing rather in the im- 
portance of foreign markets than in that of the home market 
Our policy has been directly the-opposite. We preferred 
the home market, and our shipping interests have conse- 
quently suffered. Our productive capacity, except for 
farm and forestry products, has been limited to supplying 
our home demands, hence there was no necessity to seek 
any great outlets for American manufactured goods. 

With these directly opposite economic conditions exist 
ing between the two countries, it affords a very interesting 
study to compare the results of their two diverse systems. 
Without giving the mass of statistics that it has been neces 
sary to prepare in arriving at our deductions, we take a per 
capita basis, showing tersely the imports, the exports, and 
the balance of trade per individual of the population of the 
United Kingdom and of the United States in 1865, in 1892— 
when our best protective tariff was in most effective oper 
ation—and again in 1895, the first complete year of our ex- 
isting law, with its tendency toward the British idea of free 
trade. 

In 1865 the exports of British and Irish products were 
$27.77 per capita of their population. Our exports were 
only $3.94 per capita in that year. British imports were 
then $45.39 per capita ; ours were $6.87 per capita. In 1865 
the imports into the United Kingdom exceeded the exports 
by $17.62 per capita, while the balance of trade against us 
was $2.93 per capita. 

In 1892 the British exports were $79.29 per capita, an 
increase of only $2.02 within twenty-seven years. In 1892 
our exports were $15.38 per capita, an increase of $12.44 
since 1865. British imports had increased, in 1892, to $55.60 
per capita, a gain of $10.21 since 1865. Ours had increased 
to $12.65, a gain of $5.78 per capita only within thetwenty- 
seven years. In 1892 the balance of trade against the United 
Kingdom was $25.81 per capita, an increase of $8.19 since 
1865. In the United States the balance of trade, which had 
been $2.93 per capita against us in 1865, was $2.73 per capita 
in our favor in 1892. 

We thus have undisputed evidence that the permanent 
policy of free trade in the United Kingdom increased its 
adverse trade balance by $8.19 per capita of its population, 
In the United States the permanent policy of protection 
wiped out our adverse trade balance and gave us an excess 
of exports over and above our imports to the extent of $2.73 
per capita of our population, 

Now we come to our latest period, with our protective 
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policy shattered. Last year, 1895, British imports were 
$53.46 per capita, $2.14 less than in 1892, and British ex- 
ports were $29.20, only $0.59 less than in 1892. In the 
United States last year our exports had fallen to $11.54, or 
$3.84 less per capita than in 1892, while our imports were 
$11.48, or $1.22 less than in 1892.. The British trade balance 
improved in 1895, being then $1.55 per capita less against 
the United Kingdom than in 1892. Our trade balance fell 
off by $2.62 per capita, from $2.73 in our favor in 1892 to 
only $0.11 in our favor last year. 

As a final comparison, we may state that where the ag 
gregate foreign trade of the United Kingdom was $82.10 
per capita in 1865, it was only $82.62 in 1895, having prac- 
tically stood still during thirty years. It had increased to 
$93.87 in 1892, but has retrogressed sharply since then. The 
foreign trade of the United States, both import and export, 
aggregated $11.6) per capita only in 1865. Last year it was 
$23, an increase of $11.35. But in 1892 our total foreign 
trade had reached $28.40, a gain of $16.75 since 1865, and it 
has declined to $23 since 1892, under the policy of freer 
trade that is now in existence. 

These facts, collated from official statistics, undisputably 
prove that free trade has meant stationary trade for the 
United Kingdom ; that protection has meant progression 
for the United States. 
moval of the American protective policy has resulted in the 
immediate retrogression of our foreign trade. 


They prove, further, that the re- 


The Movement for Arbitration. 


a\ VERY right-minded citizen will ap- 
== plaud the movement which looks to 
the establishment of a court of ar- 
bitration for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes and especially of 
controversies between the United 
States and Great Britain. Unlike 
some previous movements of the 
kind, this reflects the feeling and 
has the active sympathy of men of 
influence and distinction in all parts 
of the country,and may be said, indeed, to represent a na- 
tional sentiment. In this city it has among its supporters 
prominent representatives of every profession and business 





pursuit, and an organization has been effected for active 
work which, if the character and weight of its members 
count for anything, will certainly command success. At 
its suggestion a call will be issued for a national confer- 
ence in Washington, with a view of impressing Congress 
with the importance of making permanent provision for 
some wise method of arbitration between England and the 
United States. the hope being that such a step will ulti- 
lead to international arbitration throughout the 
world. A meeting of delegates representing various Cities, 
held in Philadelphia on Washington’s Birthday, adds to the 
significance and impressiveness of this movement. 


mately 


While arbitration has not heretofore been practically ap- 
plied, even when provided for by treaty, to the settlement 
of grave international quarrels, the sentiment in favor of its 
adoption is undoubtedly gathering force in Great Britain 
and other countries, and it ought to be possible to effect an 
arrangement which will diminish if not entirely remove the 
risks of armed collisions. The fact that all parties in Great 
Britain seem to be in favor of the adjustment of the Vene- 
zuelan dispute by a joint English and American commission 
furnishes a marked evidence of the tendency of British 
opinion toward more conciliatory methods of settling inter- 
national disagreements than have heretofore been pursued. 

Christian civilization could have no grander vindication 
than would be afforded by the adoption and honest use of 
the arbitration principle by English-speaking peoples. 


Exclude Illiterate Immigration. 


THE evils of illiteracy are so obvious and serious that the 
bill just reported to Congress which proposes to exclude 
illiterate immigrants will be likely to command general ap- 
This bill, which comes from the Senate immigra- 
tion committee, provides that no alien over fourteen years 


proval. 


of age who cannot read and write the language of his na- 
tive country, ‘‘ except that an aged person not so able to 
read and write who is the parent or grandparent of an ad- 
missible immigrant may accompany or be sent for by such 
immigrant,” shall be admitted at any American port, and 
a method is designated by which the linguistic capacity of 
every immigrant may be definitely tested by the inspection 
officers. 

As is well known, most of the illiterates who now come 
to this country belong to the races which are most unde- 
sirable, having few, if any, of the qualifications for good 
citizenship. Usually they settle in the cities of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, where the labor market is already congested, 


and become, sooner or later, a burden upon the public 


purse either as paupers or as criminals. The application of 
an illiteracy test would dry up this stream of pollution, and, 
since it would not affect in the least immigration of a de- 
sirable character, would prove a_ practical beneticence to 


the entire country, Congress ought not to hesitate a mo- 


ment about the passage of an act which goes so directly to 
the root of an evil which is every day becoming a more 
serious menace to our institutional life, 
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A SENSATIONAL 
MR. 


ONE of the most remarkable chapters of our political 
history is the story of the retirement of Mr. Blaine from his 
post as Secretary of State in the Harrison administration. 
A mouth before the event no one could have conceived of a 
combination of circumstances which would have so thor- 
oughly eliminated Mr. Blaine from public sight and criti- 
cism, Another strange feature of the situation was that 
by nearly every 
one as a fact not to be overcome, and so absolute as to be 


his retirement was promptly accepted 
hardly worthy of discussion. Few of the newspapers of 
the country gave the subject of his retirement any atten- 
tion, and yet he had at the time, probably, more friends in 
the Republican party than any individual leader. These 
friends were inexpressibly mortified over the sudden drop- 
ping out of sight of their idolized leader. They were ata 
loss to exactly understand the situation. They had an ink- 
ling of the real truth, and, while they did not seriously 
blame the President, there was an undercurrent of irritation 
against him among the Blaine people. 

Thetruthin the case was that Mr. Blaine was unfortunate, 
and that his retirement from active politics was through no 
fault of the President’s, and, directly, through no fault of Mr. 
Blaine’s. 
gentlemen. 


There never was any open quarrel between these 
In the transaction of the affairs of the admin- 
istration there never was a point of difference between them 
serious enough to warrant Mr. Blaine’s tendering his resig- 
The President had been throughout « loyal and 
consistent friend to Mr. Blaine, and in Mr. Blaine’s inter- 
course with the President he had never once given any sign 
of unkind feeling toward Mr. Harrison. The reason, then, 
for the difference had to be looked for elsewhere. 


nation. 


The cause may not be deemed sufficient for the result, 
but it must be borne in mind that in politics and in war the 
greatest contests are sometimes based upon the smallest of 
If Mrs. Blaine had not become angry at the Presi- 
dent because he could not make an appointment which she 
wished made, Mr. Blaine would have remained at his post 
in the Department of State, and his name would not have 
been used by the enemies of the administration and his own 
enemies to trail at the end of a defeat at Minneapolis. The 
story of the cause can be told very briefly. It has already 
been published. But the details of what followed have never 
been given to the public. Mrs. Blaine wished her son-in- 
law, Colonel Coppinger, to be promoted to the rank of 


reasons. 


brigadier-general. In this she was actuated by the motives 
which would inspire a mother to seek to advance the fort- 
unes of ason. The President could not make the appoint- 
ment without violating precedents quite as strong as laws 
and trampling on the rights of thirty-five officers who stood 


The 


difficulty of making this appointment was conceded by Mr. 


between the colonel and his desired advancement. 
Blaine, and he attached no blame to the President when he 
refused. But Mrs. Blaine was not so considerate. 

The day following the President’s final decision Mrs. 
Blaine called at the White House. 
Mrs. Blaine and the President 
The interview 


This interview between 
was the beginning of the Blaine campaign. 
was remarkable in many ways. No President was ever so 
openly defied to his face. AJL courtesy due to the Presi- 
First, Mrs. Blaine entered 
one of the lower reception-rooms of the White House and 
asked that the President should come down from his office 


dent’s high office was omitted 


to see her, This request, remarkable from the standpoint 
When he 


descended and entered the room Mrs, Blaine at once opened 


of etiquette, was acceded to by the President. 


the conversation by demanding imperiously that the Presi- 
dent should recede from his decision in the Coppinger case. 

The President betrayed no impatience or temper at this 
request, notwithstanding the manner in which the demand 


was made, Neither did he condescend to explain his atti- 


tude. He had repeatedly gone over the case with Mr. 
Blaine. It was not necessary to repeat his reasons to Mrs. 
Blaine. Her fiery mood was not one appreciative of the 


cold logic of the situation, The President's firmness and 
calmness did not have a quieting effect upon Mrs. Blaine. 
She now turned upon him and charged him directly with 
unkindness to her family, cruelty in his former lack of con- 
sideration for the ambition of her dead son, Walker, and 
with general ingratitude to Mr. Blaine, whose influence had 
placed him where he was. 

The President did not wince under this fierce attack. At 
the close of the fiery address of Mrs. Blaine she announced 
to the President that she should defeat him for his renomi- 
nation and that she would force Mr. Blaine to run. This 
dramatic announcement was followed by Mrs. Blaine her- 
self closing the interview, again in defiance of White House 
etiquette, and then abruptly leaving the room, 

From that moment Mr. Blaine was in the field, although 
he himself did not apparently understand that he was to be 
forced to run. He called upon the President soon after 
Mrs. Blaine had gone, and gave the President to understand 
that he did not sympathize with his wife in her vigorous 
expression of displeasure. He understood the President’s 
attitude concerning the Coppinger request to be influenced 
by no personal motives. He also begged the President to 
bot permit this ~iew of his to reach Mrs. Blaine, as he 
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BLAINES RETIREMENT FROM THE HARRISON CABINET. 


wished to avoid any further discussion of the matter if 
possible. 

The dominating influence in the Blaine family was fem- 
inine. Mr. Blaine’s life was spent mainly in the society 
and companionship of women. He was never a member 
of any club, and when not occupied with some public or 
private engagement, was always to be found at home, 
where women predominate and rule. 

Mrs. Blaine is herself a remarkable woman, both in char- 
acter and intellectual attainments. She has great strength 
of will and, when opposed, a fiery, resolute temper. This 
spirit is not a mere flash in the pan, but is a continuous 
She 
has high notions, is intensely proud, and to those she likes 
she is a most charming and agreeable woman. Her cousin, 
Miss Abigail Dodge, who was also a member of the Blaine 
household, was even a stronger intellectual figure. Miss 
Dodge’s grasp of public questions was essentially mascu- 
line. Few writers of the day were her equal in strength 
and clearness of diction. Her capacity and her intellec*ual 
keenness made her a most valuable literary right hand to 
the ex-Secretary of State in his political and literary work. 
All of 
the current publications of the day were to be found upon 
its library table. At table the talk was literary and per- 
sonal more than political. 

So when Mrs. Blaine decided to set up an active cam- 
paign to defeat the renomination of the President and to 
make her personal quarrel a national one if possible, she 
called Miss Dodge to her support. The position of Mr. 
Blaine was now as absolutely determined as if he had come 
out with a new letter upon the subject. Te the outside 
world this declaration may seem over-colored, but it will 
be recognized as true by all who were familiar with Mr. 
Blaine’s intimate surroundings. 

It was one of Mr. Blaine’s peculiarities to be influenced 
to an extraordinary degree by his surroundings. This was 
owing to his sensitive temperament. He could be depressed 
or made buoyant by the mere influence or will of those 
about him. It need not be supposed that Mr. Blaine was 
dominated by his wife in any way that would be apparent 
to the careless observer. Mrs. Blaine was very diplomatic 
in her management. Her influence was so great, however, 
that Mr. Blaine never in his whole history took an impor- 
tant step without her approval and support. 

When she declared war on the President to his face it was 
only a question of a short time when Mr. Blaine would have 
to part company with Mr. Harrison. Mr. Blaine was prob- 
ably not aware of this when he went to New York to meet 
certain friends. There the strong, resolute mind of Mrs. 
Blaine asserted itself. She told all of the anti-Harrison 
leaders who called to go ahead and use Mr. Blaine’s name. 


flame of resentment against those who oppose her. 


The atmosphere of the Blaine home was literary. 


She gave every assurance that there would be no more let- 
It was what she said that 
gave Mr. Platt and his associates confidence that Mr. Blaine 


ters of declination from him. 


would stand, The latter was indirectly coerced first into a 
negative attitude. The attitude was one that was sure to 
come later. 

It is due to Mr. Blaine to say that he was thorough/y em- 
barrassed from the first by this new situation. He was sin 
cere in his withdrawal. He was too good a politician not 
to know the bad impression that would be made by any 
He even rebelled and refused to 
Then the domestic diplomats of the 
the de- 
mand for him throughout the country was so great that the 
convention would unanimously come to him unless he di- 
rectly forbade it. He owed it to his family and to himself 
not to refuse. 

All of the anti-Harrison leaders who called upon Mr. 
Blaine in New York said the same thing. It is always easy 
for any statesman to believe in stories of his own popularity. 
This talk was constantly enforced by the fervent and 
Mr. Blaine, 
thus surrounded, was absolutely forced into a negative 


eleventh-hour candidacy. 
become a candidate. 
Blaine family said to him that he need do nothing ; 


adroitly expressed wishes of the home circle. 


position, 

The domestic view, however intelligent, is not always a 
It was not realized there that by making Mr. 
Blaine the apparent centre of all the forces opposing the 
President he could not afterward maintain with dignity 
to himself his position in the Cabinet. Mr. Blaine realized 
this when he returned to Washington. He had such a dis- 
like to face the President and his associates after having 
spent nearly a fortnight in public in apparently coquetting 
with the enemies of the administration that he did not for 
several days go near the White House after his return. It 
was not because he had any real grievance against the 
President, but because he was uncertain in his mind and 
most cruelly embarrassed. He was in a humiliating posi- 
tion and had not the ready courage to confess it or to 
frankly meet the situation, When official business required 
him to go to the last Cabinet meeting he attended, coming 
from the feminine atmosphere of flattery and gentle ap- 
proval, he found himself in the presence of the President 
and his eld administration associates. In this air of cool 


broad one. 


(Continued on paye 4.) 
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** Andrew threw himself on the turf and communed with his own heart.” 


A KNIGHT OF THE NETS. 


IV. 

——S HERE was now no thought of 
Glasgow. When the day 
broke Andrew was in the 
maniacal delirium of severe 
brain inflammation, and it 
took the united strength of 
two of his mates to control 
him. To desert her mother 
and brother at this crisis would have been an 
impossible thing to Christina. She wrote to 
Jamie, and then devoted herself night and day 
to the duty before her. Week after week the 
two women walked Lravely and lovingly by the sick man’s side 
through the valley of the shadow of death, but when life was at 
its lowest point and hope was gone, there was one morning a 
strange flutter, and life began to turn back just as the tide be- 
gan to flow. Janet looked at her son and then at the turning 
waters, and said, softly: ‘‘ Thank God, Christina ! he has turned 
wi’ the tide. He is a’ right now.” 

It was, however, April in its last days ere Andrew could get 
down the cliff, and there was no expectation of his resuming 
work until the herring-fishing in June. He said little about his 
work, and nothing at all about Sophy or his lost money. Inthe 
tremendous furnace of his affliction these elements of it appeared 
to have been utterly consumed. But Janet and Christina were 
feeling the stress of his long illness in a way strange and humil- 
iating—for the first time in their lives they were without ready 
money. It was hard for Janet to realize that there was not ‘‘a 
little bit in the bank to fall back on,” and Christina was trying 
to decide whether it was best to run into debt or to get a small 
mortgage on their home. 

She was pondering this, to her, terrible question one night 
when she thought her mother and brother were both fast asleep. 
It was after midnight, the moon was full and the sea quiet, and 
the sweet strength of the lonely hour entered her heart. For a 
little space she walked abreast of angels, for, though there is no 
open vision in these days, His presence is ever near those who 
can feel it. She did not voice her anxiety, but it passed from 
her heart into the Infinite heart, and she was calm and com- 
forted. 

Suddenly she heard a movement, and Andrew, fully dressed, 
came from his room. He was seeing through his eyes, and not 
with them; he looked like a spirit, and she was afraid to speak 
to him. Without a sign or word he passed her and began to 
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descend the cliff. ‘‘ He is walking in his sleep and may get into 
danger,” and with this thought she was following his footsteps. 
He made no noise, and went forward with a motion light and 
rapid, the very reverse of the slow, heavy-footed gait of the fish- 
erman. But she kept him in sight, as he glided over the ribbed 
and water-lined sands and round the rocky points which jutted 
outward, until, after a walk of nearly two miles, he made directly 
for a series of bold rocks, penetrated by numberless caverns. 
Into one of these he entered, walking without hesitation over the 
most dangerously narrow paths. Indeed, bere Christina was so 
much delayed by the precautions necessary for her life that she 
lost sight of her brother, and her heart stood still with terror. 

Slowly she climbed the hollow crags, which seemed to close to- 
gether in a way that forbid further progress. But she could not 
believe Andrew had perished ; she would have heard the fall of 
his body or its splash in the water beneath, and she continued to 
climb and clamber, though every step appeared to make further 
exploration more and more impossible. But with a startling un- 
expectedness she found herself in a circular chamber open to the 
sky, and on one of the large bowlders lying around Andrew sat. 
He had the lost box of gold and notes before him, and was count- 
ing the money. She held her breath. She was afraid to think, 
to stir ; she divined at once the whole secret. Motionless she 
watched him unroll and then re-roll the notes, count and re-count 
the gold, and lock and hide away the box in an aperture above 
his head, filling the space in front of it with a stone that exactly 
fitted. 

Then without hurry or hesitation he retraced his steps, and 
Christina followed as rapidly as she was able, But he was far 
in advance when she reached the open beach, and, almost ex- 
hausted, she sat down to realize the relief that had come to them 
—to wonder, to clasp her hands in adoration, to weep tears of 
joy. When she reached home it was quite light. Andrew was 
lying motionless in the deepest sleep, but Janet, half-awake, 
asked, querulously: *‘ Why are you about sae early, Christina ?” 
And then Christina sat down on her mother’s bed, and in low, 
intense words, told her mother what she had seen. 

‘“*You should hae brought the box wi’ you, Christina, Oh, 
my lassie, if some ither body should hae seen what you hae 
we'll be fairly ruined twice over!” 

‘* Andrew must go for it himsel’, mother. He might not be- 
lieve it was ever there if he did not go for it. You ken he sus- 
picioned baith Jamie and me mysel’!” 

It seemed that morning as if Andrew would never awaken, but 
at length he rose and came into the kitchen. The look on his 
mother’s face arrested him at once, and when he saw the same 
look on Christina’s he laid down his knife and fork and said: 
‘‘What is it? There is something you hae to tell me,” 


‘* Oh, my lad,” cried Janet, ‘“‘there is! Your siller is found * 
I dinna think a bawbee o’ it is lost. Dinna mind me, Andrew; 
I canna help greeting for the joy o’ it!” 

Then Christina told him the whole story, and he pushed away 
his plate and wentinto his room a while. When he came out his 
face was shining, and he said, joyfully: ‘‘ Come awa’, Christina ; 
you must go wi’ me for the box, though I ken weel the place you 
mean. I hid the first shillings I ever saved there.” And as they 
walked together he said: ‘‘ I’m shamed to tell you, Christina, 
but I’m maist sure I ken how all this trouble came about. After I 
showed you the money I got feared you would tell Jamie Lauder 
and I thought o’ the probability till it became a sure thing in my 
ain mind, and sae doubtless, my heart being troubled anent the 
matter, I got up in my sleep and put the siller in my auld hid- 
ing-place. And as I hid it in my sleep, it was only in my sleep 
I kent where I had hid it. There is twa o’ us, Christina, ’m 
thinking, and the one man doesna tell the ither man everything 
he knows. I should hae trusted you.” 

‘¢ You might hae trusted me safely, Andrew.” 

‘‘T hae done wrong, and I must put the wrong right. When 
did you hear from Jamie? And where is he ?” 

‘‘T dinna ken where he is. He sailed awa’ yon time, and he 
left the skip in New York. He said when he wrote me last that 
you would find out some day how far wrong you were, and then 
things might be different. You see, he thought I should hae 
come to Glasgo’, and you were ill and [I couldna leave you.” 

‘“*Dinna ery, Christina. Ill seek Jamie o’er the wide warld 
but I'll find him. I wonder at mysel’! I’m shamed o’ mysel’.” 

When they reached the cavern Andrew would not let her 
enter, but in a little while he returned with the box in his hands. 
His heart was ringing to the music of its happiness, for he felt 
now that the door was open, and he could walk up to success as 
to a friend on his own hearthstone. That afternoon he put the 
money in the bank and made preparations for his mother’s and 
sister’s comfort for some weeks. Then he went to Glasgow and 
was fortunate enough to find the ship in which Jamie sailed, in 
port. The third mate recalled the young man readily. 

‘* He was in some love trouble,” he said, ‘‘ and thought he 
could forget the girl if he ran away from his country and his 
work. He has found out his mistake by this time, doubtless. 
Anyway, we let him go, and I heard he shipped on an American 
line, sailing to Cuba or New Orleans, or somewhere near to the 
equator. I wouldn’t seek him,” he added. ‘ He'll come home 
again. He showed me a lock of her hair ; one strand of it will 
pull him Scotland-wise sooner or later.” 

**T hae wronged him sairly, sir,” said Andrew. 

‘“‘That’s a different matter. I would go and right him,” 

** Aye ; that is what I want to do,” 
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New York and 
ways, and 


So Andrew sailed to Janet 
resumed her old friendly, gossipy 
Christina quietly but still hopefully began again 
her preparations for her marriage. For Janet 
had no doubts about Jamie. ‘* Andrew is bound 
to find him,” she said, ‘‘and he is bound to be 
glad enou’ to come hame, no’ to speak 0’ your 
sel’, Christina. If you get the spindle and dis- 
taff ready, God is sure to send the flax ; and by 
the same token get your plenishing made and 
marked and your bride-clothes finished, and God 
will send the husband, nae doubt.” 

One of the first results of Janet’s renewed so- 
cial visits was the news that Sophy was misera- 
bly married. Some, indeed, said that she had 
run away from her husband and gone back to 
her cousin Isobel, who had refused to take her 
in. Isobel would say nothing to Janet on the 
subject, but Janet thought *‘the look o’ her 
mair then enou’.” It was at least evident that 
there was serious trouble, for Mr. Braelands 
and his mother were in France together and 
Sophy had certainly been seen in Largo since 
their departure. And these things made Janet 
and Christina very anxious about the mother- 
less little woman. 

In the meantime Andrew, after a pleasant 
sail, had reached New York. With the infor- 
mation received in Glasgow he had little diffi- 
culty in locating Jamie, whose name was found 
on the list of seamen sailing a steamer between 
New York and New Orleans. She was then at 
her pier on the North River, and with permis- 
sion to interview James Lauder, Andrew went 
on board her one very hot afternoon about 
four o’clock. Jamie was at the hold attending 
to the cargo, and as he lifted himself from the 
stooping attitude which his work demanded, he 
saw Andrew Binnie and knew him. 

Andrew instantly putout his hand. ‘* Jamie.” 
he said, ‘I thought wrong o’ you, and I did 


you wrong. I hae come here to say ‘ Forgive 


me !’” 
‘*T knew you would come to yoursel’ some 

There’s my hand! I havena a 

How’s Christina ?” 

I hae prom- 


day, Andrew. 
thing against you now. 
‘* Weel, but wearying for you. 


ised to bring you hame wi’ me, Jamie. You 
will surely come ?” 
‘** Aye, gladly, if it can be managed. I am 


sair sick for the soft gray skies and the keen 
salt wind o’ the North Sea. The last Sabbath 
I was baking in New Orleans I thought I heard 
the kirk-bells across the sands and saw Christina 
stepping down the rocks wi the Bible in her 
hands and her sweet smile making a’ hearts 
but mine happy, and I was sick wi’ longing.” 

They spent the night together, and finally af- 
fairs were so arranged that Jamie and Andrew 
took the next Anchor line steamer home again. 
And during the voyage the men grew close to 
each other, and Andrew told Jamie that he was 
to be captain of one of the Red-White fleet, and 
offered him a berth in his ship. And thus all 
things were settled and talked over before they 
landed, and ere they reached Pittencraigie the 
men were already brotherly. 

The marriage was not delayed. 
Christina a silk gown and a hundred gold sov- 
ereigns, and Janet gave her daughter a piece of 
land close to her own cottage, on which Jamie 
immediately began to build. And all the vil- 
lage, old and young, were at the wedding, so 
that for two days the feast, the song, and the 
dance went gayly on, and during those two 
days not a single fishing-boat left the little port 
of Pittencraigie. 

Then the men went off to sea, and Janet and 
Christina had a never-ceasing interest in the 
building and plenishing of the new house. It 
was not fashionable, nor hardly permissible, for 
any one to build a house on a plan grander than 
the traditional fisher-cottage, but Christina’s, 
though no larger than her neighbors’, had the 
modern convenience of many little closets and 
presses, which Janet filled with homespun na- 
pery and broadcloths, so that never a young 
lass in Pittencraigie began life under such full 
and happy circumstances. 

It was, however, far into the fall of the vear 
before the new fire was lit on the new hearth 
and Christina moved into her own house. It was 
only divided from her mother’s by a little gar- 
den, and the two women could stand at their 
doors and talk to each other. So the pleasant 
months went by, with nothing but Andrew’s 
and Jamie’s visits to mark them, until one cold, 
frosty morning in December. Janet was wash- 
ing her dinner-plate and singing 


Andrew gave 


“I cast my line in Largo Bay, 
And fishes I caught nine ; 
There’s three to boil and three to fry, 

And three to bait the line,” 
when she heard a sharp rap at her door. The 
rap was not made with the hand, and she 
opened the door instantly and saw the master 
of Braelands. She perceived also that he had 
struck her door with the handle of the short 
whip in his hand, and it offended her. 


“Weel, sir; your bidding?’ she asked, 
dourly. 

‘1 came to see about my wife. Where is 
she ?” 


‘You ought to ken that betcer than any ither 


body. It is nane o’ my business.” 

‘*She has left her home.” 

‘* She would hae gude reason, dootless.” 

‘* She had no reason at all.” 

Janet shrugged her shoulders, smiled, and 
looked over the tossing black waters. 

‘*T wish to go through your house. I think 
she is with you.” 

‘‘Go through my house? Do you think I'll 
let a man wi’ a whip in his hand go through my 
house after a poor frightened bird like Sophy ¢ 
Na, na! Not while my name is Janet Binnie! 

‘“*T rode here. The whip is for my horse. 
You do not think I would useitonany woman ?” 

‘*God kens. I dinna.” 

‘*Tell Sophy to come and speak to me.” 


‘* Sophy isna here.” 

‘*T am sure she is.” 

‘*Do you call me a lee-ar ? 
every fish-wife in Pittencraigie will help me to 
Tak’ yoursel’ off my 
Com- 


Do it agin, and 


give you your fairings. 
doorstep, or it will be the waur for you! 
ing here and chapping on my door wi’ a horse- 
whip! Off wi’ you! You puir creature, you! 
Sophy Thraill had a bad bargain wi’ the like 
o’ you! You drunken, leeing, savage-like, wife- 
beating pretense o’ a husband!” 

‘* Mother! mother!” cried Christina, 
‘““What’s your will, sir 7” she 


coming 
hastily forward. 
asked, turning to Braelands. 

‘* My wife has left her home, and I came here 
to seek her.” 

‘* You came to the wrong place. 
here. We ken naething o’ the poor, miserable 
lassie. God help her! And I think you had 
better be going, sir. There’s Limmer Scott and 
Marget Roy and a few more wives looking this 
way, and they hae their own fashion o’ treating 
men-folk who ill-treat a fisher-lass. Sophy was 
born amang them.” 

‘* You are a bad lot altogether.” 

** Ave, and we'll prove it on you, if you dinna 
mak’ a quick step out o’ Pittencraigie,” cried 
Janet. ‘‘ I wouldna think much mysel’ o’ put- 
ting you in a blanket and tossing you o’er the 
cliff into the water.” And Janet, with her arms 
akimbo and her eyes blazing with anger, was 
not a comfortable sight. So, with a smile of 
derision, Braelands went away, his affected de- 
liberation by no means hiding the white feather 
from the laughing, jeering fish- wives, whose 
angry mocking followed him. 

And then there was a conclave in Janet’s 
house, and every one told their own version of 
the Braelands’ trouble, until Christina’s heart 
was hot and heavy within her, and she could 
not work nor eat nor sleep for the thought of 
the runaway wife. 
there was the one topic of wonder and pity, and 
the one sad lament : ‘* Poor Sophy ! Poor Sophy 


” 


Braelands ! 


Sophy isna 


Indeed, in every cottage 


¥; 

No more was heard of Sophy’s trouble for 
many months. Braelands put a notice in the 
local papers warning people against giving his 
wife shelter or credit, and after this insult had 
been commented on other things quickly occu- 
pied the attention of Pittencraigie—storms and 
shipwrecks and men lost and men miracu 
lously saved. In the plain old kirk, with its 
model of a fishing-smack in front of the gallery, 
there appeared suddenly that winter more than 
one brown face thought to be dead, magnetizing 
every eye and making even in the psalmody a 
solemn, joyful pause. 

But late one evening the following summer, 
in the very height of the fishing season, this 
thing happened. had been to 
daughter and had sat with her until quite bed- 
time, and when she went back to her own house 


Janet see her 


there was a little figure in black crouching on 
the door-step. 
round the knees and a pitiful voice sobbed : 
‘*Take me in, Janet! Take meintodie! Ill 
no’ trouble you vera much.” 

It was Sophy. 


Two weak hands clasped her 


Janet sat down beside her and 
and looked with 
wondering pity at the shrunken face, so wan 
and ghost-like in the gray light. Then 
called Christina, and Christina lifted her like a 
ee For 
we'll gie Braelands nae occasion against her,” 
she said, ‘‘nor against Andrew.” Then they 
made her tea and laid her in Christina’s bed, 
and after a little she began to talk feebly of her 
past life. 

‘*T run awa’ frae Braelands last December,” 
she said. ‘I could bide the life there nae lang- 
er, and I went to Glasgo’, where my mother’s 
cousin, Jessie Largs, lived, and I have worked 
at the dress-making there till I couldna put the 
needle through the cloth any langer. Then I 
came here. I thought you would let me die 
amang my ain folk and bury me in the kirk- 
yard aside my mother. Oh, it will be a gude 
day to me when the cool winds go o’er my 
grave and I dream o’ the waves lap - lapping 
below me.” 

They comforted and tried to cheer her, but 
she wished to say in her own excuse what she 
could, and though it was with great effort and 


drew her head to her breast 


she 


child and carried her into her own house. 
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between terrible paroxysms of pain and cough 


ing, she contrived to make them understand 


something of 
her at last to rebellion and flight. 


the slow torture that had driven 


‘“*T wasna marriet two weeks when he began 
to find fault wi’ my talk and my manner and 
my dress and wi’ a’ I did or said. And he put 
me under his mother to learn how to be a fine 
lady, and she was gey and hard on me and set 
Archie against me, and made him scold me for 
just naething at all. And I was ill, and she said 
I was only awkward, and my head ached and I 
couldna learn the books [ be to learn, nor walk 
as she showed me, nor talk like her, nor do any 
Oh, the 


mysel’ 


thing at a’ she tried to mak’ me do. 
that I fret 
and the lang, painfu’ nights, and 
Archie sae kind I thought I 
be in the wrang, and I would try again, and 


weary, days hae 


through, 


weary 


sometimes must 


sometimes Archie sae cross I thought I must 
die wi’ the shame and the heartache o’ it, and 
at last I could thole it 
awa’ to Jessie Largs, and she wasna very kind. 


nae langer and I went 


I was in her way. 
When I spoke to Isobel o’ my 


[ seem to hae been in every- 
body’s way. 
trouble she wouldna listen to me, because, she 
said, Mistress Braelands’ custom worth 
thirty pounds a year, no’ to speak o’ her influ- 
And I kent I must die soon, sae I tholed 


Jessie’s cross ways as weel as I could, for I 


was 
ence, 


wanted to save you and Christina for the last 
hour,” and she put her thin hand out to Chris 
tina and laid her head closer to Janet’s breast 

** And I would like to see the man or woman 
who would daur to trouble you now, my bonny 
bairn,” said Janet, with a sob in her voice; and 
she crooned kind words to the dying girl until 
she fell asleep in her arms. 

When she awoke she was in a high fever and 
delirious, and her one cry was for Andrew. An- 
drew was in his steamer, but the ship was lying 
off in sight of Pittencraigie, and Janet went 
down to the village and got two old men to put 
to sea with a message for him. Then she sent to 
the nearest doctor and called in at the minis- 
ter’s and told him all that had happened; for, 
she said, ‘* you yoursel’, doctor, will be the only 
pairson that will be caring to go to Braelands 
about the puir soul.” 

Andrew came at length, but Sophy was be- 
yond his power to reach; the tenderest words 
could not comfort her, for life was inexorably 
coming to an end, and every one of her mut- 
tered words was mysterious, important, won- 
drous ; thougu they could make out nothing she 
said, save Only that she talked about ‘angels 
resting in the hawthorn bowers.” 

Suddenly Christina remembered that some 
large, important-looking papers had been sent 
that morning to the dying woman, and Andrew, 
on examining them, saw they were proceedings 

Archibald 
she ken aught o’ 


in the divorce case between Brae 


lands and Sophy.  ‘‘ Does 
these ?” hesternly asked Christina; and then his 
‘Na, na: 

hour ago from Jessie Largs. 
Death will 
riage ring without judge or jury very soon 


sister answered they only cam’ an 
And whatna for 
break her mar 


the 


would we tell her ? 


doctor says in a few hours at maist.” 

Then Andrew put the papers in his pocket 
and strode rapidly down the cliff and away to 
Braelands. He met the master at the door, and 
at Andrew’s look he dismounted from his horse 
and they turned into a small room without a 
word. Then 
on a table and said with passionate sorrow : 

** You'll no need to fash folk wi’ the like o’ 
Your wife is dyine at my 


Andrew threw the papers down 


Braelands. 
Go to her ! 


them, 
sister’s house. Go at once !” 

‘** What is that to you ¢ 
ness.” 

ae It 
call comfort to the dying 
words you ought to say before it is too late.” 


Mind your own busi- 


is the business 0’ every decent man to 


Go, and say the 
** Why is my wife at your sister’s house 7” 
‘*God pity the puir soul! She had nae ither 
place to die in. For Christ’s sake, go and put 
a’ right between you.” 

** She left 


should I gos 


her own free will. Why 


me of 


**Oh, man, man! Go for your ain sake, then. 

To-morrow it will be too late to say the words 

you will then weep to say. Go for your ain 

sake—to spare yoursel’ the black remorse that is 

sure to come. If you dinna care for the puir 
” 


wife, go for your ain sake. 
I wished——’ 


‘*T do care for her. 
“Then dinna Haste ye! 
Haste ye! If it is but one kind word, gie it to 


lose a moment. 


her before you part forever. She has lo’ed you 


weel. She loves you yet—at the’grave’s mouth. 


” 


Haste ye, man! Haste, ye! 

His passionate hurry drove like a wind, and 
Braelands was as straw before it. Andrew 
urged him to his horse and saw him flying down 
the road to Pittencraigie ere he 


Then he drew a long 


seemed con- 
scious of his own efforts. 
sigh and began to hurry his steps. 

When he reached Christina’s home it was easy 
to feel in it the majesty of Death’s presence. All 
mere mortal needs had been forgotten ; there 
was no table laid, no thought of meat, for Life 
stood still to watch the great mystery transpir- 
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stood 


open, for the day was hot and windless, and the 


ing The door to Sophy’s death - room 


household were gathered there. He went softly 
in. Braelands was on his knees by the dying 
woman. Her head was folded to his breast, and 
he was whispering in the fast-closing ears the 
despairing words of love suddenly re-awakened. 
On the edge of the grave, what did they care 
had the whole world been present ? He won her 
last loving words, her last smile, and her s:‘veet 
blue eyes set in death with their gaze fixed on 
But Andrew stood humbly at the foot of 
her bed, following her soul with fervent prayer, 


him 


with a love that spurned the grave, and which 
was pure enough to venture into His presence 
with her. 

When the sun set Sophy’s little life of twenty 
years was over. Braelands rode furiously away 
without a word, and Andrew threw himself on 
the turf, with his face downward, and ‘“ 
muned with his own heart and was still.” At 
this supreme hour all that was human flitted and 
faded away, and the primal essence of self was 


com 


overshadowed by the presence of the Infinite. 
When the midnight tide flowed he had reached 
that serene depth of the soul which enabled him 
to rise to his feet and say: ** Thy will be done.” 
It is twenty years since Sophy—shrouded in 
was laid 
to rest in the little wind-blown kirkyard of Pit 


white, her hands full of honeysuckles 
tencraigie. Some said Braelands watched the 
funeral from afar; others that he lay raving 
and tossing with fever in his bed; but, this or 
that, he was not present at her burial. Her 
own kin laid the light coftin 
upon a bier made of oars and carried it with 
psalm-singing to the grave. It Andrew 
who threw on the coffin the first earth; it was 


who were fishers 
was 


Andrew who pressed the cover of green turf 
over the small mound and did the last tender 
offices that love can offer. And it was Andrew 
who Braelands mar 


was the real widower. 


ried again— married a proud, masterful, rich 
woman, who paid in full all Sophy’s wretched 
debt of petty jealousy and oppression to both 
mother and son. But Andrew kept the mem 
ory of his first love as purely and tenderly as a 
mother keeps the memory of her dead babe. 
And as love so vital must find some expression, 
Andrew naturally began to cast about for some 
way in which to honor Sophy’s inemory. 

It came to him suddenly one Sabbath morn 
ing, when be walked up to the kirkyard. A 
slender shaft of white marble had been placed 
at the head of Sophy’s grave, and Braelands 
stood looking at it. walked 
till only the little green mound divided them. 
Their and filled with tears; they 
clasped hands above her grave, and then, with- 
word, But 
Braelands 


Andrew forward 


eyes met 


each went his 


Andrew 


out a own way. 
though 


should thus honor his wife’s memory, he was 


was pleased that 
resolved to still more nobly keep her name in 
the He making 
money rapidly, and as his project would need 


hearts of her people. was 
much money, he saved with conscientious care 
for many a year ere he could compass his desire. 
the 
and after twelve years’ 


This was to build a mission-ship for 
deep sea fishermen ; 
work and saving the ship was built—a strong 
steam-launch, able to buffet and bear the North 
Sea billows. She was provided with all the ap 
pliances for religious comfort and instruction, 
with medicine for the sick, with surgical help 
for the wounded, with all necessary protection 
which tort 


against the agonizing ‘‘ sea blisters’ 


ure the fishers in the winter season. This ves- 
sel of many comforts was called the Sophy 
Thraill, and she is still busy about her work of 
mercy. Many other mission-ships now traverse 
the fishing fleets of the North Sea, but 
none are so well-beloved by the fishermen as the 
** Little Sophy.” 

She is the pride and the joy of Andrew’s heart; 


great 


she has consecrated that passion for hoarding 
money which was the weak side of his character ; 
she has given to his dead love a blessed memory 
in the 
better than that of sons and of daughters.” 


hearts of thousands, and ‘‘a name far 


A Sensational 
Incident Recalled. 


(Continued from page 151.) 


reserve Mr. Blaine at once regained his normal 
vision and rushed over to the State Department 
to prepare his papers and for the writing of his 
letter of resignation. Undoubtedly this was his 
own act, 

When Mr. Blaine was in New York Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew called upon him for the 
purpose of learning if he were a candidate. All 
that he could learn came from Mrs. Blaine. It 
was she who assured him that Mr. Blaine would 
run. Mr. Depew obtained nothing from Mr. 
Blaine upon the subject. The fact was that Mr. 
Blaine was in a position where he could not say 
a word to any one of his old associates without 
explaining the cruel embarrassments of his sit- 
uation. He could not ask Mr, Depew, who had 
been one of his intimate friends through many 
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years and who was thoroughly devoted to his 
political fortunes, to go ahead now and cham- 
pion him as a candidate. He had withdrawn in 
good faith and had so informed Mr. Depew. 
The agitators who called at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel never succeeded in getting Mr. Blaine to 
say that he would be a candidate. All that they 
did succeed in was to obtain from Mrs. Blaine 
assurances that she would see that no more let- 
ters should be written, and she also gave the 
leading opponents of Mr. Harrison to under- 
stand that if Mr. Blaine was nominated he 
would accept. 

Mr. Blaine himself never affirmed to any one 
who has appeared upon the surface what he 
would do or would not do. He was kept ina 
negative attitude, and if he had been nominat- 
ed undoubtedly the same influences which kept 
him in that position would have made him ac- 
cept the nomination. 

Mr. Depew evidently understood the situation 
clearly, and saw that a nomination coming un- 
der such circumstances would only result in an 
overwhelming defeat for the party. His posi- 
tion was very clear. He had no intimate rela- 
tions with the opponents of the Harrison ad- 
ministration. He was previously committed to 
Mr. Harrison after Mr. Blaine withdrew. Mr. 
Blaine did not ask him to change that attitude, 
and so Mr. Depew intrenched himself in the 
impregnable position of taking his old leader 
at his word, respecting his carefully-expressed 
wishes, written with due deliberation over his 
own signature. 

The situation which followed was as unfort- 
unate as anything that could have been de- 
vised by Mr. Blaine’s most vigorous enemies. 
The campaign from the start was foreordained 
to fail. Its sole reason was a personal quarrel, 
and its sole strength was in a union with certain 
opposing elements in the party. 

Mr. Blaine’s attitude, too, fettered every one. 
He knew that he was in a false position, and 
with his clear vision must have seen the out- 
come. The fact that throughout the campaign 
at Minneapolis he never expressed a word to the 
public, and, so far as is known, sent no instruc- 
tions to the people who were supposed to repre- 
sent him, shows clearly what he must have 
thought of his own campaign. 

The President never asked Mr. Blaine to 
write his original letter of withdrawal, and 
never asked him to make public any further 
expressions of opinion upon the subject. The 
February letter was written without the solici- 
tation of any member of the administration 
family. After it was published Mr. Harrison 
decided to become a candidate, and this deci- 
sion had the tacit approval of Mr. Blaine. 
None of the silly or malicious stories circulated 
in any of the anti-Blaine circles could be traced 
to any member of the administration. None of 
them sought any quarrel with Mr. Blaine. On 
the contrary, they strenuously sought to avoid 
a difference until they knew it was inevitable. 

If Mr. Blaine had given the real reasons to 
the public or to the President he would prob- 
ably have said in his letter : ‘‘ I go out of your 
Cabinet and break with you, in preference tu a 
break with my domestic cabinet.” 

This situation was well understood within the 
inner circles of the Republican party, and was 
the best explanation of why the prominent 
friends of Mr. Blaine did not stand with him at 
Minneapolis. T. C. CRAWFORD. 


A Tribe of Good Indians. 


In the face of General Sheridan’s assertion 
that the only good Indian is a dead one, there 
dwells in the extreme northeastern part of Ari- 
zona a tribe of aborigines that are both alive 
and good. These Moquis, the descendants of 
the ancient Aztec race, live in quaint little vil- 
lages perched on the top of rocky plateaus or 
mesas, where in bygone days they sought ref- 
uge from their fierce enemies, the Navajos. 
Here, possibly, originated the idea of the sky- 
scraping buildings that so offend the artistic eye 
of the foreigner visiting New York and Chicago; 
for the Moquis, having but a limited lateral 
space at their disposal, have piled their houses 
in careless confusion one on top of another, 
communication between the different suites be- 
ing maintained by rickety ladders, up which the 
babies and the family dog climb with equal 
facility. Their agricultural implements consist 
of an occasional hoe and a sharp-pointed stick; a 
plow furnished them by the Interior Department 
I saw mounted on the roof of the highest house 
in the village. Whether put there as an object 
of veneration, or in contempt of the white man’s 
methods of agriculture, must be left for the 
Smithsonian expert to determine. 

This tribe is chiefly known to fame for its 
‘‘rattlesnake dance,” a weird religious cere- 
mony in which live rattlesnakes are carried in 
the dancers’ mouths; but they have another 
claim to distinction in the good looks of their 
young girls. If the Indians of North America 
were to hold a congress of beauty, the golden 
apple would undoubtedly go to the Moqui maid- 
ens. With their clear olive complexion, long, 
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almond-shaped eyes, and hair rolled high over 
each ear, the face lighted up with a bright ex- 
pression, they are indeed worth all the ponies and 
blankets that their suitors are expected to pay 
forthem. Their dress consists of a blanket-skirt, 
a short tunic of calico exposing the left arm and 
shoulder, with a light blanket thrown over the 
shoulder, covering the otherwise exposed parts. 
Some of these blanket-skirts are works of art; a 
white ground with a wide border in green, upon 
which are embroidered decorative figures in 
black and red, the whole so beautifully woven 
as to be almost water-proof. 

The unmarried girl is distinguished from the 
matron by wearing her hair in two rolls resting 
on circular wooden combs over each ear. When 
she marries she takes down these signs of maid- 
en independence and is ready to do nine-tenths 
of the work of the new household. Her shoul- 
ders soon become bent and her legs bowed from 
carrying the heavy water-jars up the steep road 
to the top of the mesa ; but when it was pro- 
posed to an assemblage of matrons to transfer 
their work to the burros or diminutive donkeys 
a shrill clamor of disapproval soon showed the 
misguided philanthropist that he was tamper- 
ing with one of the most important planks in 
the Moqui platform of woman’s rights. On gala 
occasions the girls powder their faces with 
corn-meal dust, which in the Moqui toilet takes 
the place of poudre-de-riz. Whether they have 
heard of the customs of their fairer sisters, or 
are merely following an instinct of their sex, is 
a question that no man is fitted to decide. 

JoHn E, McManon. 


Kentucky’s Repub- 
lican Governor. 


FOVERNOR W. O. BRADLEY, of Kentucky, is 
the first Republican Governor elected in the 
South, and to-day is one of the most prominent 
figures in American politics. Many of his 
friends believe that he is in the line of promo- 
tion to the Presidency, but it is not known that 
he has any expectations in that direction. 

Governor Bradley shouldered his musket in 
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built so as to resist ice pressure and on such 
sloping lines as tended to lift her when severely 
pinched, and was provisioned for five years. 
On August 25d, 1893, Dr. Nansen sent a dispatch 
from Vardo, reporting that on the second day 
of that month he was able to sail into the Kara 
Sea and that the Fram had behaved splendidly 
up to that stage of the journey, especially in 
forcing her way through the ice. 

The expedition was last heard from definitely 
in December, 1893, when it sailed from Kaba- 
rovka, on the North Siberian coast, but various 
rumors have been received, one of which, in 
April of last year, was to the effect that the 
North Pole had been discovered, while another, 
in September last, stated that a ship supposed 
to be Dr. Nansen’s Fram had been sighted in 
the drift ice on the east coast of Greenland. 

Opinions as to the trustworthiness of the re- 
ported success of the expedition greatly differ, 
both in this country and Europe. Arctic ex- 
perts for the most part discredit the report. 

Commodore Melville, who was drift expert of 
De Long’s expedition, says that none of the 
systematic currents that Nansen relied upon to 
take him to the Pole exist. ‘‘ On that expedi- 
tion,” he says, ‘‘ we drifted twenty-two months 
after entering the ice near where Nansen enter- 
ed, and never founda current in that whole time. 
Wewere simply blown along by the prevailing 
winds. The great equatorial currents toward 
the Pole run in water four to five thousand 
fathoms deep, and when they reach the shallows 
they dissipate. None ever enters the Arctic. 
Everything on our voyage pointed to a circular 
ice-cap around the Pole six hundred miles in 
diameter, unaffected by tides and practically 
impassable.” General Greely and Lieutenant 
Schweutze, both authorities, agree with Mel- 
ville’s view. They say that if Dr. Nansen has 
really emerged from the polar regions any- 
where off the Siberian coast, then he has him- 
self disproved the correctness of the theory upon 
which his expedition was embarked. It would 
show that instead of there existing a current 
across the Pole there was a current that swept 
him up from the neighborhood of Bennett's 
island to the Pole and then turned back and 
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GOVERNOR W. 0. BRADLEY, OF KENTUCKY, AND STAFF. 
Photograph by Mattern, Frankfort. Kentucky 


defense of the Union when fourteen years of 
age, and has ever been loyal to the best inter- 
ests of his country and party. Kentucky is 
proud of her sons, the tried and loyal Abraham 
Lincoln, the Vice-Presidents who were natives 
of this State, as well as twenty-five United 
States Senators she has given to eleven States 
and the eighteen Governors she has given to 
States and Territories, eleven being Northern 
and Western States. She is no less proud of 
her soldier and statesman Governor. We pre- 
sent herewith a picture of Governor Bradley 
and his staff. 


The Nansen Expedition. 


GREAT interest has been very naturally 
awakened by the announcement that Dr. Nan- 
sen, the Arctic explorer, has discovered the 
North Pole and is now on his return from his 
successful voyage. The news comes from 
Irkutsk, Siberia, a trader who is acting in the 
capacity of agent for Dr. Nansen being the im- 
mediate authority, and is supplemented by a 
confirmatory dispatch from the British consul 
at Archangel. 

It will be remembered that the Nansen ex- 
pedition sailed from Christiania in June, 1893, 
The plan of the explorer was to make for the 
New Siberian islands and head north until his 
vessel, the Fram, should reach the ice-pack, 
and then drift with it and the current which, 
he believes, sweeps northward into the Arctic 
Ocean on the Atlantic coast. His ship was 


returned him to his starting-point. There is a 
difficulty also in understanding how the news, 
which comes first from Irkutsk, should emanate 
almost simultaneously from so remote a point as 
Archangel. There are some Arctic authorities, 
however, who are inclined to believe that Nan- 
sen has achieved his purpose, and among these 
is Justice Charles P. Daly, president of the 
American Geographical Society, who says: 
‘Nansen expected to follow a current that 
would convey him to the regions of the North 
Pole, and the same current, he expected, would 
carry him to the coast of East Greenland. 
Consequently, in the face of this, there is some 
mystery as to how Nansen arrived back on the 
coast of Siberia. I have, however, thought this 
matter over, and it occurs to me that the Fram, 
by the aid of her steam power, after Nansen 
had attained the end he set out to accomplish, 
might just as easily have returned against the 
current as float with it. I fully appreciate the 
fact that the pack ice might have retarded the 
passage of the vessel, but then it is also possible 
that the current which Nansen followed was up 
to a certain point comparatively free of pack 
ice. But, of course, this is purely a theory ; 
but I think it explains the likelihood of the first 
report, and now a later and confirmatory report 
of Nansen’s safety, coming from the Siberian 
country. Communication in these northern re- 
gions is more rapid than one is apt to suppose, 
and at the present moment I am quite prepared 
to accept the truth of the dispatches.” 

It would seem that if the reports so far 


— 
7 
or 


received are founded on fact, definite particulars 
must soon be supplied from some point touched 
by the returning expedition. We may at least 
hope, in the interest of scientific discovery and 
popular knowledge, that the problem which 
has so long defied assault has at length been 
actually solved. 


Senator Allison of lowa. 


SENATOR WILLIAM B. ALLISON is one of the 
most agreeable men in the United States Sen- 
ate. He is at all times apparently on the best 
of terms with himself and every one else. His 
suavity seldom if ever varies. It is in private 
conversation what it isin public speech. In fact, 
there are few public men who are so evenly the 
same on or off the public stage. 

Mr. Allison is a cautious man. His careful- 
ness has given him the reputation of being over- 
conservative. Even his friends sometimes blame 
him for lack of positiveness. But no one who 
comes personally in contact with the (Senator 
speaks in anything but his praise. If he cloaks 
his opinions on public questions, it is with a 
grace which makes you feel like apologizing for 
having asked then. 

The Senator is slow and deliberate of speech 
in private as he is in public. Not that his 
speech is heavy or labored. He has the habit, 
natural or acquired, of weighing his words and 
delivering his utterances with becoming grav- 
ity. Thus, what is sometimes interpreted by 
the galleries as pompousness is a habit of delib- 
eration. No doubt it has saved the Iowa Sen- 
ator from committing a great many errors of 
speech. He does not often say what he is likely 
to regret, I am sure. 

Mr. Allison is a very well-informed man on 
every topic which comes up for discussion in the 
Senate. He has seen a long Congressional serv- 
ice and his experience alone would make him 
a valuable legislator. But he has much more 
than his experience to rely upon. He is a con- 
stant reader and he keeps himself informed 
about current affairs—especially current finan- 
cial affairs—perhaps as well as any man in pub- 
lic life. When a tariff bill is under discussion 
in the Senate, however, he once told me, he has 
much of the material for his speeches prepared 
by those who are interested in different features 
of the bill—interested from a protective view- 
point, of course. No man, however expert, 
po s°sses all of the technical knowledge re- 
quired for the argument of certain points in a 
tariff bill. Mr. Allison has perhaps as good a 
general knowledge as any man in either branch 
of Congress, and he brings to the discussion of a 
tariff measure quicker comprehension of the 
possibilities of its features than almost any one 
else in the Seuiate. This knowledge Mr. Allison 
owes largely to his experience and largely to 
study. 

No one who saw Mr. Allison at close range 
and tested with the eye the healthy coloring of 
his complexion would question his availability 
for any office to which he could be elected. But 
some editor who did not know Mr. Allison 
looked up his age on the calendar a few years 
ago and annonnced that he was too old to bea 
candidate for the Presidential nomination any 
longer. [took the paragraph to the Senator’s 
committee-room. He looked a little provoked. 
‘That isn’t so,” he said in substance. Then he 
paused and added with customary deliberation: 
‘*T am not a candidate for the Presidency—but 
I am not too old to be.” 

Mr. Allison has had the prefix ‘‘ Honest” put 
to his name at times. That is a tribute to his 
watchful guardianship of the treasury in the 
years he was at the head of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. He gained the re- 
spect of his colleagues of both parties in that 
position ; in fact, I doubt if he has an enemy, 
Democratic or Republican, in the Senate. Out- 
side his official position he has a standing among 
financiers which is enviable ; and he is one of 
the few Western men who are popular in Wall 
Street. Yet his standing in the East has not 
cost him the support of his Western friends 
He seems to have found that middle course 
which makes him as popular politically as he is 
personally with people of all classes. He is one 
of the most remarkable instances of a successful 
conservative man. His conservatism bears evi- 
dence of genius. 

Mr. Allison has that rare faculty of taking an 
interest in you—a trick (if it may be called a 
trick without offense) which flatters you and 
detracts nothing from the Senator’s sincerity. 
For I doubt not that he is interested in his way 
in almost every one he meets. 

That Mr. Allison can see farther than most 
men into the future was made plain by an in- 
terview with him which was published in sev- 
eral newspapers at the beginning of the recent 
‘*hard times.” While other prophets were 
talking of a speedy revival of trade, Mr. Alli- 
son, who is not a pessimist, outlined in clear 
language the probable duration of the panic and 
its political consequences, All that he said at 
that time was verified. 

GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN, 
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STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


HAVE you read ‘‘A Gentleman of France ?”’ 
If you have not, and if you want to turn away 
from the sordid cares of life and plunge into 
the delights of a bygone and romantic age, get 
it, and you will be glad. For Stanley Wey- 
man, its author, is the direct descendant of the 
elder Dumas, and knows how to charm with his 
pen as few writers have known since the great 
French romanticist passed away. When you 
have once become acquainted with ‘“‘A Gen- 
tleman of France,” you will want to know ‘“‘ The 
House of the Wolf,” ‘‘ Under the Red Robe,” 
and the rest of the charming tales that Wey- 
man has been publishing during the past few 
years. Then you will wonder who this wizard 
is that is able to take you back to an age that 
he cannot possibly know from experience, but 





STANLEY J, 


WEYMAN. 


that he has re-created through the power of his 
fancy. 

Before meeting Weyman in the flesh, as I did 
in London not long ago, I had read all of his 
books. I had fancied him—just why it would be 
hard to tell—as an old man with flowing white 
hair and a long white beard, and with a noble 
face lighted by large blue eyes. I think I must 
have seen a picture somewhere of the ancient 
story tellers who looked like this. So I was 
surprised, but I can’t say disappointed, to find 
the author, a bright-looking, fair-complexioned, 
well-dressed young Englishman, with blue eyes, 
to be sure, but not very big ones, and with a 
clear-cut face ornamented with a thin blonde 
mustache. The single eye-glass that he wore, 
together with the fashionable cut of his clothes, 
made him look like the typical Englishman that 
one meets in Piccadilly. In the talk with Wey- 
man that followed our first hand-shake I 
learned that, in spite of his fondness for other 
times, he was very much a man of the period. 

‘* Where ,was I born?” he repeated, when we 
had settled down for our chat about his life and 
work. ‘‘ In Shropshire, and I have lived in Lud- 
low, Shropshire, most of my life. I had the 
usual education of the English boy who is fitted 
for one of the two universities, Cambridge or 
Oxford. I went to Oxford, and during my 
course there I tried my hand at scribbling. 
But I didn’t attempt to make literature my pro- 
fession after leaving college. Instead of doing 
that, I went down to Shrewsbury and studied 
for the Bar. For a few years following my ad- 
mission I practiced law.” 

‘**Did you keep up your writing in the mean- 
time ?’ 

** Yes, I wrote a number of short stories and 
sent them round to the magazines. One of these 
happened to strike the fancy of James Payn, 
editor of the Cornhill to whom I had sent it. 
He actually took the trouble to write me a per- 
sonal letter about it, praising it highly and in- 
viting me to contribute more stories to his 
magazine. That gave me my start.” 

“Do you mean that from this time on your 
stories continued to be taken ?”’ 

“Oh, no; far from it. There were plenty of 
rejections to come. I can quitesympathize with 
writers who have a hard time in getting their 
work before the public. One of my experiences, 
by the way, was quite amusing. A publishing 
house in London that publishes a magazine as 
well as a book accepted a novel of mine for the 


periodical ; but when the story had run its 
course the heads of the house didn't have con- 
fidence enough in its popularity in book form to 
put it on the market for me. So, for a long 
time, I tried without success to find a publisher 
daring enough to launch it. At last, however, I 
succeeded.” 

‘““-You place your own books, then. You 
don’t rely on the literary agent, as so many of 
the English authors do ?” 

‘No; since my early days as a writer I’ve 
stopped managing the business side of my work. 
As soon as I have a manuscript ready for publi- 
cation I turn it over to a well-known agent in 
London and he places it to the best advantage, 
taking a commission on the proceeds. It’s an 
excellent plan, for it saves the authors a lot of 

bother and time.” 

‘*- You write so much in the 
historical vein,’ I remarked, 
‘that I suppose you are de- 
voted to the study of history ?” 

‘““ Yes, I am fond of it. In 
fact, it was my fondness for it 
that led me to see the valuable 
material it contained for fic- 
tion. But I didn’t begin my 
story - writing with historical 
narrative. For my turn in that 
direction I have more than once 
acknowledged my debt to a 
countryman of yours, Professor 
Baird, of the College of the City 
of New York. Do you know his 
history of the Huguenots? It 
is delightful. When I read it 
I said to myself: ‘What a 
splendid setting this period 
would make fora novel.’ The 
result was,” Mr. Weyman added 
with a laugh, ‘* ‘ A Gentleman 
of France.’” 

The rest of our talk developed 
into a discussion of Mr. Wey- 
man’s habits of life and work. 
His success as an author wooed 
him from the law several years 
ago, and he now devotes him- 

self wholly to writing. Unlike 
Anthony Hope, he does not go 
to his desk at a certain hour in 
the morning and stay there till 
his working day is done. Per- 
haps this is because he lives in 
the country, in his beloved Ludlow, where he is 
not obliged to protect himself from the multi- 
tudinous distractions of the town. ‘‘ Inspite of 
not having an iron-clad rule of work,” he said, 
‘*T find that I keep at my task pretty regularly. 
If Lloaf for a few days my story pursues me, 
and I can’t help going back to it.” The impres- 
sion of ease that Mr. Weyman’s stories give is 
by no means the result of easy writing. In this 
respect he seems to justify the old proverb, for 
he toils over his books, paying the most minute 
attention to detail and giving to his style the 
finest finish that his skill is master of. Even if 
his plots were not strong, he might easily ac- 
quire a reputation for the brilliancy of his style 
alone. In fact, I can think of no English writer 
of the present day whose power of expression 
can compare with his. He does not rely on in- 
spiration for the development of his stories ; he 
puts more faith in hard work. It seems very 
curious, by the way, that the most notable his- 
torical novel of French life of the present day, 
as ‘“‘A Gentleman of France” certainly is, 
should have been written by an Englishman. 
But Stanley Weyman knows his France thor- 
oughly — especially the south, with which he 
chiefly deals, for he has done a vast amount of 
tramping through that picturesque region, and 
his quiet fancy has made the most of what he 
has seen there. His pictures, moreover, of the 
country have been pronounced wonderfully ac- 
curate. Mr. Weyman also knows the Spanish 
country very well, and possibly some day he 
will give us a dashing novel of the period of 
the Spanish Moors. It may be, too, that, to- 
gether with so many of his brother authors in 
England who have lately won success with 
plays, he will be persuaded to turn his attention 
to the stage. With his genius for plot he could 
construct a drama that would stand a good 
chance of making a sensation with the public, 
and, incidentally, a fortune for the author. 
J. D. Barry. 


The Season of 
German Opera. 


THERE is a growing appreciation and admira- 
tion among New - Yorkers for Wagner opera 
sung in German, and in consequence the New 
York season of the Damrosch Opera Company, 
which begins at the Academy of Music on Mon- 
day evening, March 2d, has been awaited with 
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much anticipation. It is very safe to say that 
there will be no disappointment, for Mr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch has made his organization even 
larger and more perfect than it was last year. 
This is saying a good deal, in view of the great 
artistic and financial success of last season, but 
the statement is justified by the enthusiasm 
which has attended the extended tour of this 
winter. 
have been visited, and in 


Many of the large cities of the country 
, most of them Mr. 
Damrosch and his singers have received a wel- 
come which has made the season a financial suc- 
cess and has warranted the faith of the young 
director in the popularity of the Wagner 
music-dramas in America. Oddly enough, St. 
Louis, which has a very large German popula- 
tion, was one of the few cities that did not sup- 
port the company. 

The New York season is announced to extend 
over a period of three weeks, with the strong 
probability of an extra week. Wagner will be 
‘Tristan and Isolde,” ‘‘ Die 
‘* Siegfried,” ‘* Die Gétterdiimmer- 


represented by 
Walkiire,” 
ung,” ‘* Lohengrin,” ‘* Die Meistersinger,” and 
‘* Tannhiiuser.” ‘* Fidelio” and 
Weber’s ‘* Der Freischiitz” will be sung. Prob- 
ably the most interesting event of the sea- 
son will be the performance of the new opera, 
“The Scarlet Letter,” which is founded on 
Hawthorne’s romance and written by George 
Parsons Lathrop, with a score by Walter Dam- 


Beethoven’s 


rosch. ‘lhe initial presentation was given in 
Boston on February 10th, and aroused not a lit- 
tle enthusiasm. This is gratifying to our na- 
tional pride, because ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter” is 
our first wholly American opera. Others have 
been written and composed by Americans, but 
the new one is American in the three factors of 
theme, libretto, and score. 

The most prominent of the singers under Mr. 
Damrosch’s direction are Frau Klafsky, Frl. 
Ternina, Herr Gruening, and Herr Popovici, 
although the old favorites, Gadski, Alvary, 
Behrens, and Fischer, will not be overlooked or 
forgotten by their many admirers. Frau 
Klafsky is a singer of much experience, who 
has appeared with unvaried success in all the 
principal opera-houses in the world. Fri. Ter- 
nina comes from Munich, and is considered by 
many the greatest of the younger prima-donnas 
of the Wagnerian school. The prospects are 
bright for an unprecedentedly successful sea- 
son of German opera in New York, and Mr. 
Damrosch deserves success. Lovers of Wag- 
ner’s music owe much to his zeal and enthu- 
siasm and confidence in the musical judgment 
of the American public. Ae: ae 


Life’s Mirror. 


THERE are Joyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true! 
Then give to the world the best you have 


And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need ; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


Give truth, and your gifts will be paid in kind, 
And honor will honor meet, 

And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A emile that is just as sweet! 


Give pity and sorrow to those who mourn ; 
You will gather, in flowers again, 

The scattered seeds from your thought outborne, 
Though the sowing seemed but vain 


For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
‘Tis just what we are, and do. 

Then give to the world the best you have 
And the best will come back to von. 


MADELINE S. BRIDGES. 


Sons of Veterans. 


THE national commandery of the Sons of 
Veterans has been located in Kansas by the 
election, at the 
national en- 
campment§ at 
Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, of Will- 
iam I. Russell, 
of La 
Kansas, as 


Crosse, 


comm an der- 
in-chief of the 
order. Mr. 
Russell is the 
youngest com- 
mander of the 
organization, being but twenty-nine years old. 
He was born in Livermore, Pennsylvania, 
moved to Kansas in 1879 ; farmed, herded cat- 
tle, taught school, studied law, and was admit- 
ted to the Bar before he was of age. Enthusias- 
tic in the work of the Sons of Veterans, he rap- 
idly advanced from captain of his home camp 
to State commander, judge-advocate-general, 
and then commander -in-chief, the duties of 
which office he administers from his home town 
in western Kansas. He is prominent in the 





WILLIAM H. RUSSELL, 


Republican politics of Kansas, and was mar- 
ried to a Kansas girl on Christmas Day, 1895. 
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AMATESR .ABILETICS 


The Outlook in 
College Base=ball. 


NExT to Pennsylvania, whose unhappy lot in 
the loss of all but one of her best men is gener- 
ally deplored, the Yale team this year probably 
suffers most severely in the loss of the great 
Carter, past-master of the twirling art and 
stick work ; John Greenway, catcher ; Stephen- 
son, first baseman ; J. Quimby, second ; Rustin, 
short-stop ; Speer, left field ; 
centre field. 


and Redington, 


Although the loss of college base-ball stars to 
all the leading nines has been the greatest re- 
corded in recent years, there is no reason, in 
consequence thereof, to fear a poor and unsuc- 
While the quality of the work 
of the different teams will undoubtedly fall 
short of the usual excellence, the lists of candi- 
dates from which to draw the necessary ma 
terial to fill gaps are generally long and rich 
in promise of satisfactory development. 

Only four players, to-wit, S. L. Quimby, 
Fincke, Keator, and Trudeau, remain to form 
the nucleus of this year’s Yaleteam. Fred Mur- 
phy, who was elected after the foot-ball season 
last year to captain the Yale eleven the coming 
fall, is a base-ball man of ability and would do 
much to help out. But Murphy, it seems, is op- 
posed to base-ball, and justly, too, according to 
the views of his friends, who know so well his 
incapacity to continue for long periods in hard 
training. Unless the case is a most urgent one 
Murphy will undoubtedly rest on his oars, as it 
were, and build up for foot-ball, and that alone. 

Trudeau, if able to show the stability to retain 
the form he showed only at infrequent inter- 
vals last year, will prove no mean successor to 
Carter. 

Otherwise, ‘‘ Gill,” the younger brother of 
John Greenway, will likely have to stand or 
fall as the bulwark for Yale in the box. Last 
year when Yale played Andover her heavy hit- 
ters could do little or nothing with Greenway, 
the school’s crack pitcher, and many are the 
predictions of the knowing ones now to the ef- 
fect that he will show, by virtue of increased age 
and experience, almost invincible form. But 
Yale has not only to contend with uncertainty 
in the box, but with the back-stop position. De 
Forest at present seems to be the only man in 
sight, and he is light for the position. 

Fincke is looked upon as a good man for 
third. Last year his fielding of the position 
was satisfactory but his batting was lamentably 
weak. With proper coaching in this latter re- 
spect itis hoped he will acquire ’varsity form, 
and thus prove no mean factor in pulling the 
blue out of troubled waters. 


cessful season. 


Harris and Letton are promising candidates 
to play with Keator in the out-field, and Me- 
Candless, as a fielder, is good enough for first, 
but as a batter—well, like Fincke, he must 
show great improvement to make his claim for 
a place a worthy one. 

The depletion of Princeton’s great nine of 
1845 is by no means so great, even with both 
her catchers, Trenchard and Williams, out, 
as also Otto, the stonewall first, W. D. Ward 
at second, little but great Brooks at short, 
and phenomenen Payne in left garden. Her 
pitching department remains intact, and for 
the reason that all three men, Altman, Wilson 
and Easton, are good out-fielders and better 
than the average in batting, Princeton will 
practically only have to wrestle successfully 
with the back-stop problem to eventually turn 
out a fine team and one difficult to defeat. 

Last year’s Tiger team was justly looked upon 
by the experts as the equal, if not the superior, 
of the victorious Yale nine. Their batting asa 
whole was very strong, whereas it was due sole- 
ly to the batting of one man, Carter, which 
gave Yale the deciding game in the Yale- 
Princeton series. This year everything points 
to another strong and well-balanced batting 
Princeton team, and with a reliable back-stop 
the orange - and - black should come very near 
winning their series with Harvard and getting 
square with Yale. 

It does not seem probable that Pennsylvania 
can recover sufficiently from the wholesale 
slaughter of all her best men of last year, be- 
cause of their implication with ‘* summer nines,” 
to show on terms’ of equality with Princeton, 
Yale, and Harvard this year. Not only are 
such men as Schoenhut and Dickson, pitchers ; 
Goekel, first base ; Renning, catcher ; Contrell, 
second ; and Avil, short-stop, debarred, but all 
of the most promising 1895 substitutes. 

What Pennsylvania may lose, however, in the 
absence of any great amount of glory in games 
won she will gain in popularity for her cour- 
ageous action in aiming a blow at the growing 
evil of college men playing on summer nines 
for money or its equivalent in bed and board. 

Pennsylvania’s action should be imitated by 
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her rivals, for few, to my mind, are exempt from 
having upon their players’ roll the names of 
men who have made the summer nine a means 
of passing the holidays in a way greatly in ex- 
cess of their means, and to the detriment of their 
amateur standing. 

In particular, and to drive the nail nearer 
home, I will say that I know to a certainty that 
one of Harvard’s most promising candidates 
was paid cash for playing on a summer nine 
last year. It will be interesting to learn, later 
on, What action, if any, Harvard overseers of 
athletics, who are apparently so earnest in their 
endeavors to maintain purity of the amateur 
standard of her athletes, will take. But fur- 
ther consideration of this question will be in or- 
der later, should the player to whom I refer suc- 
ceed in gaining a place on the nine. 

Both Priest and Smith, pitchers last year for 
Cornell, have played on summer nines, and it is 
more than likely that they will be debarred in 
consequence, The loss of these men means much 
to Cornell; in fact, their loss, taken with that 
of other strong players, means a woeful falling 
off from the high standard of play of last year’s 
strong team. As a nucleus for the 1896 nine 
Captain Affeld, Cobb (catcher), and Bassford 
(centre) are the only ones left who are worthy 
of more than passing notice. Like Pennsyl- 
vania, it is likely to take Cornell a year or two 
to recover, 

Lewis, Williams’s star pitcher of last year, is 
in college, and will again prove a bulwark in 
the box. As captain of this year’s nine he is 
hard at work on good material at hand, and is 
confident of making a good fight for the cham- 
pionship of the Tri-Collegiate Base-ball League. 

The schedule of games was arranged recently 
by the officers of thisleague, and are as follows : 
May 6th, Williams rs. Amherst, at Aibherst ; 
May 15th and 16th, Amherst vs. Dartmouth 
(two games), at Hanover ; May 20th, Amherst 
vs. Williams, at Williamstown ; May 22d and 
23d (two games), Dartmouth vs. Amherst, at 
Amherst ; May 30th, Amherst rs. Williams, at 
Williamstown : June 5th and 6th, Williams vs 
Dartmouth (two games), at Hanover; June 
12th and 13th, Dartmouth rs. Williams (two 
games), at Williamstown ; June 20th and 25th, 
Amherst rs. Williams (two games), at Will- 
iamstown. 

Satisfactory progress is reported at Brown, 
where Captain Fultz is making the endeavor 
characteristic of al. the Providence college men 
to turn out a team which shall compare favor- 
ably with the nines of the larger colleges. In 
base-ball Brown has, as a rule, done greater 
things proportionately to her size than Yale, 
Harvard, or Princeton, and there is no reason 
to believe that Captain Fultz will fail to keep 
up the good work. 

At Amherst, Montague (captain) is hard at 
work on a lot of promising material, and the 
same may be said with emphasis of Captain 
Abbott, of Dartmouth. 

Following is the schedule of the Princeton 
nine the coming season: March 28th, Rutgers 
at Princeton ; April Ist, Hobart at Princeton ; 
\pril 3d, University of Virginia at Charlottes- 
ville; April 4th, Washington and Lee at 
Lynchburg; April 6th, University of North 
Carolina at Charlotte, North Carolina ; April 
ith, Georgetown at Washington ; April 8th, 
tichmond at Richmond ; April 10th, Boston at 
Princeton ; April 11th, New York at New 
York ; April 15th, Lafayette at Princeton ; 
April 18th, State College at Princeton ; April 
22d, Dickinson at Princeton; April25th, Orange 
Athletic Club at Orange ; April 29th, Lehigh at 
Princeton ; May 2d, Cornell at Princeton ; May 
6th, Manhattan Athletic Club at New York ; 
May 9th, Harvard at Princeton ; May 13th, La- 
fayette at Easton, May 16th, Yale at Prince- 
ton; May 20th, University of Virginia at 
Princeton ; May 23d, Yale at New Haven ; May 
27th, Cornell at Princeton ; May 30th, Harvard 
at Cambridge ; June 3d, Orange Athletic Club 
at Princeton; June 6th, Yale at Princeton ; 
June 10th, Harvard at Princeton : June 13th, 
* Yale at New York; June 18th, Harvard at 
Cambridge ; June 20th, Oritani Field Club at 
Hackensack ; June 23d, Yale at New Haven ; 
June 27th, * Harvard at New York. 

The most noticeable, as well as interesting, 
feature of this card is the series with Harvard, 
which includes two games each at Cambridge 
and Princeton. Two games out of three has 
been the rule in the past. The change is a good 
one, and calculated to produce satisfactory re- 
sults for all concerned, 

Harvard loses few of last year’s nine, and in 
this respect is the one striking exception to the 
wholesale draining off of college stars. A. A. 
Highlands, who is still in college, is not, how- 
ever, likely to play any more, but the nine is 
likely to suffer little on this score if Paine set- 
tles down to hard work and Cozzens realizes the 
expectations of his friends, The latter player 
hails from Newport, and during the past three 
years has stood high as a pitcher, proving well- 
nigh invincible against all the strongest semi- 
professional nines of Massachusetts, Rhode 


* In case of tie 
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Island, and Connecticut, which have repeatedly 
visited the City by the Sea to play match games. 

In Scannell, Harvard has a fine back-stop, and 
if Wrenn, who is in the Law School, comes out 
she will have a second-baseman of which to be 
justly proud. Dean, a brother of Dudley Dean, 
of foot-ball fame, promises great things, as also 
do Winslow, Rand, and Burgess. 


The [lardi Gras Festival. 


THE romance, mystery, splendor, gayety, col- 
or, and animation, the utter abandonment to 
pleasure, which mark the New Orleans carnival 
each year have been declared un- American, 
and wonder is often expressed that the carnival 
still survives. 

It was imported from the sunny shores of 
France and Italy in the early ’fifties, when the 
Crescent City was hardly more than a Latin 
colony on American soil. Since that year the 
approach of Lent has been celebrated with fes- 
tivity—save during the war, when carnival 
pageants were supplanted by marching mili- 
tary, and costumed maskers by uniformed sol- 
diery. Hardly, however, had the rigors of war 
relaxed their severity than the carnival had a 
glorious resurrection, and from 1868 to the pres- 
ent time neither floods, epidemics, nor financial 
panics have interrupted or abated the beauty of 
the pageants or the artistic triumphs of the 
balls. 

So strongly does the Louisiana capital cling 
to its annual festival that, notwithstanding the 
growth of the ancient city and its gradual loss 
of distinctive features, the number of carnival 
societies increases each year, the crowds of vis- 
itors become larger, and the popular interest 
intensifies. 

A few years ago there were but three carnival 
societies—the Court of Rex, the Mystick Krewe 
of Comus, and the Krewe of Proteus. Then the 
Knights of Momus appeared upon the scene, 
followed by. the Twelfth Night Revelers and 
the Atlanteans, and last year came the Elves of 
Oberon. The season of 1896 saw the birth of 
three new organizations—Les Mysterieuses, the 
Krewe of Nereus, and the Phunny Phorty Phel- 
lows—making a total of ten carnival societies. 

Of these, only four—Rex, Proteus, Comus, and 
the Phunny Phorty Phellows—give street pa- 
rades, the remainder confining their efforts to 
gorgeous tableaux and balls at the historic old 
French Opera House, which are always the 
most aristocratic social events of the season, 
and where are made the fame and popularity of 
many a daiaty Southern belle. 

The carnival season of 1896 began January 
6th, when the Twelfth Night Revelers depicted 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Cloudland.” On the tenth of the 
same month was the ball of ‘‘ Les Mysteri- 
euses,” a radical social departure in New Or- 
leans, for it was a carnival ‘‘ krewe ” composed 
solely of the society women of the city. All 
the maskers were dressed in Empire gowns, 
and their tableaux represented the Napoleonic 
court. The fair maskers ‘‘ called out” gentle- 
men for the dances, gave them souvenir pins, 
preserved their identity secret, and managed 
the ball precisely on the lines of the male 
‘krewes.” 

‘ebruary 3d brought the ball of the Krewe 
of Nereus, who represented the elves of the sea. 
On the 6th came the ball of the Elves of Oberon, 
where the maskers posed as statuary. On the 
11th the Atlanteans illustrated Moore's ‘‘ Loves 
of the Angels”; and on the 13th the Knights of 
Momus ball included eighteen burlesque tab- 
leaux illustrating ‘‘The Comic History of 
Rome.” On the following night was the ball of 
the Phunny Phorty Phellows. 

The carnival proper began on the 17th of 
February with the reception in the afternoon 
of Rex, King of the Carnival. He arrived on 
the revenue-steamer Forward and was greeted 
by a glittering cavalcade of peers, dukes of the 
royal household, the entire military of the city, 
and several visiting companies from Minnesota. 

Rex was escorted to the city hall, where the 
golden keys of the city were surrendered to his 
keeping by the mayor. On the same night oc- 
curred the pageant and ball of the Krewe of 
Proteus. Twenty superb cars depicted ** Dumb 
Society.” All the characters in the pageant 
were birds, animals, reptiles, fish, or insects, all 
of which were utilized for satires upon the ex- 
travagances and fashions of modern society. 
On the next day, Mardi Gras, at noon, ap- 
peared the magnificent parade of Rex, wherein 
the astronomy, the mythology, and astrology 
of the ‘‘ Heavenly Bodies” were portrayed. 
Following immediately after the pageant of the 
king was the burlesque display of the Phunny 
Phorty Phellows, whose subject was ‘‘ Popular 
Phads and Phancies.” Tuesday night appeared 
the pageant of the Mystick Krewe of Comus in 
a series of beautiful cars showing the salient 
features of the months and seasons, the subject 
of the pageant being ‘t The Year,” 
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After the passing of Comus’s glittering 
‘“‘krewe” Rex held a reception to his subjects 
at the carnival palace, and Comus and his fol- 
lowers entertained at the French Opera House, 
where society in dazzling raiment, surrounded 
by Oriental splendor, danced in Lent. 

The carnival of this season had the happiest 
of settings. The weather was of ideal sunni- 
ness, with never a cloud to dim the lustre of the 
great pageants. 

The crowning glory of the carnival was Tues- 
day night, when the dazzling pageant of Comus 
wound through Canal Street. The unnumbered 
populace thronged the sidewalks and street, the 
grim statue of Henry Clay was covered with 
urchins, the telegraph-poles and even the un- 
gainly wire towers were crowded with people. 
Above the sidewalks were long, wide balconies 
with seats arranged in tiers, filled to overflow- 
ing with onlookers ; while in front of the big 
clubs—the Boston, the Pickwick, and the Louisi- 
ana—the queens of the balls and their maids, 
and society in its gayest evening dress, gazed 
upon the passing spectacle. On every balcony 
and from roof to foundation of each building 
were elaborate decorations in the king’s colors ; 
and above and below and on every side were 
electric lights worked into monograms and 
symbols, in colors and in resistless white, mak- 
ing the scene far brighter, softer, and more sug- 
gestive than under the glare of day. It wasa 
picture that would necessarily make the be- 
holder sentimental and romantic—it was a sea 
of exhaustless poetic suggestion. 

HenrY W. Rosinson. 


The Booth Dismissal. 


No recent event in religious circles has pro- 
duced a greater sensation than the change in 


the administration of the American brench of 
A = 


the Salvation 
Army. This 
change has been 
effected in a way 
which may well 
occasion surprise. 
It will be remem- 
bered that some 
weeks ago Com- 
mander Balling- 
ton Booth and 
Mrs. Booth were 
recalled by direc- 
tion of the Lon- 
don headquarters. 
The recall pro- 
duced great dis- 
satisfaction in 
and out of the 
army ranks, but 
Commander 
Booth gave no en- 
couragement to 
the protestants, 
and was arrang- 
ing to close out 
his command 
when, suddenly, a 
delegation repre- 
senting the Lon- 
don _ authorities 
appeared on the 
SALVATION ARMY  HEAD-Scene, an d the 
QUARTERS, FOURTEENTH feeling of general 
STREET, NEW YORK. dissatisfaction 

was deepened by demands which were regarded 
as arbitrary and unjust. The situation finally 
became unbearable to Commander Booth, and he 
determined to stand for his rights. Thereupon 
the agents of the London headquarters de- 
manded, summarily, that he should sail for 
England in forty-eight hours, and that, refus- 
ing to do so, he should hand over the keys and 
portfolio of office within twelve hours. Com- 
mander Booth very naturally refused to com- 
ply with the curt command to leave the coun- 
try in such abrupt fashion, and at once handed 
over the keys and retired. The circumstances 
of the case seem to indicate that the representa- 
tives of headquarters desired to force him to 
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this precise conclusion, and it is even intimated 
that there are officers in the army here who 
have been conspiring with the English officers 
to bring about the result which is now accom- 
plished. It is certain that, so far as disclosed, 
.the methods of the London agents have been 
arbitrary and unchristian. 

Commander Booth has published a statement 
that neither he nor his wife will under any con- 
ditions whatsoever accept proposals from Lon- 
don, or enter again under the authority or gov- 
ernment of international headquarters in Eng- 
land. It is announced that Commissioner and 
Mrs. Booth-Tucker have been appointed to the 
command here, and that they will arrive as 
soon as possible, 





COMMISSIONER F,. DE LATOUR BOOTH-TUCKER. 
Courtesy of The Outlook. 


Commissioner F, de Latour Booth-Tucker, in 
addition to holding the office of foreign sec- 
retary in the Salvation Army, has also had 
charge of the organization in India. He is a 
son-in-law of General Booth, his wife being the 
latter’s second daughter. Previous to his mar- 
riage Commissioner Booth-Tucker was-a judge 
in India. He is about forty years old, un- 
swervingly English in his inclinations and meth- 
ods, and is a brother of the English authoress 
who writes under the nom de plume of A. L. 
O. E. 


A Correction. 


THE following communication from the Cu- 
nard Steamship Company (Limited) corrects a 
statement made by us in connection with the 
mishap to the steamer St. Paul : 

** NEw YorK, February 10th, 1896. 
“The Arkell Weekly Company, publishers of 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY : 

** Dear Srrs—In your issue of February 6th 
appears a picture of the American line steam- 
ship St. Paul ashore off Long Branch. In the 
descriptive paragraph below appears the follow- 
ing statement : 

“<The steamship Campania, of the Cunard line, 
which was racing the St. Paul, narrowly escaped go- 
ing ashore at the point where the latter grounded.* 

‘“*The above statement is absolutely untrue. 
The Campania was neither racing the St. Pau! 
nor was she anywhere near the St. Pau/ when 
that ship ran on the beach, having been anch- 
ored at least three miles off shore. Her en- 
gines were stopped an hour and three-quarters 
before the St. Paul took the beach. 

‘* Will you kindly publish this denial in your 
next issue of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, and oblige. 

‘Yours truly, VERNON H. Brown.” 

Our statement was made on what seemed to 
be good authority. We are glad to have the 
company’s assurance that it was altogether un- 
founded.—Ep. WEEKLY. 
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CAPTAIN OTTO SVERDRUP, MASTER OF THE ‘* FRAM.” 





THE ‘‘FRAM” BREASTING THE POLAR SEA. 
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THE ‘‘ FRAM” ON THE STOCKS AT LAURVIG, READY FOR LAUNCHING. 


THE LAST SIGHT OF EUROPE—WAIGATEH ISLAND, 70° 25' NORTH LATITUDE. 


THE REPORTED DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH POLE—INCIDENTS IN THE PROGRESS OF THE NANSEN EXPEDITION, 
FROM PHOTOGRAPHS AND DRAWINGS BY H, REUTERDAHL,—{SEE PAGE 155,] 
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Hear this!! 


Encrvated, Run Down  Flaccid, This is a fine collection, isn’t it? We did. What’s the good of tell- 
Enfeebled, * Debilitated, Ennuye, There are about four hundred ing symptoms? You know you 
Satiated, Fatigued, » Exhausted, more. & Just look them over and need something to brace you up. 
Unnerved,.* Unstrung, Forceless, see if you dom’t need spring medi- You do need spring medicine. .* 
Hypochondriacal, Over-wrought, cine. If you can’t find your You know it. wv We know it. 
Tired, Distraught, Valetudinary. trouble, »* consult the dictionary. Here it is, % 2% ot ue mt wt wt 
Pabst Malt Extract % x x 
25c a bottle, $2.50 a dozen. The " Best ” Tonic. 


At druggists’ 


LESLI E’S WEEKLY. Marcu 5, 1896. 
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SIR JOHN E. MILLAIS, THE SUCCESSOR OF LORD LEIGHTON AS THE OPENING OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT—MR. CHAMBERLAIN ENTERING THE HOUSE 
PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. OF CoMMONS.—London Graph ie. 





THE FUNERAL OF LORD LEIGHTON—SIR J. E. MILLAIS PLACING THE ROYAL ACADEMY WREATH ON A KOYAL LUNCHEON PARTY AT WINDSOR—QUEEN VICTORIA WITH 
THE COFFIN.—London Graphic. PRINCE AND PRINC HENRY OF BATTENBE AND THEIR 
CHILDREN.—IJ/lustrated London News. 


THE ARMENIAN PATRIARCH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. A STEAMER, NOW IN USE IN DENMARK, WHICH IS PROPELLED ON BOTH LAND AND WATER,—London Gruphic, 
London Graphie, 


.BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 




















HISTORICAL INCIDENT. 

BUNSON (to janitor)—‘‘ So, ’Rastus, you claim 
that your father was a body-servant of George 
Washington? It seems to me the father of our 
country had lots of ’°em. Where was your father 
when Washington took a hack at the cherry- 
tree ?” 

’Rastus (stoutly)—‘* He wuz drivin’ de hack, 
suh.”— Judge. 

‘WELL, Mr. 
you ?” 

a“ Vy, 


vas next week, vy, 


Bergelmann, how is trade with 


if peesness been as goot dis week as est 
I dells you vat, dat’s all dere 


is about id !"—Judge. 


WHEN YOU GO TO FLORIDA, 
travel by the safest, fastest, and best route—the 

Clyde Line.’* Only two and a half days from New 
York to Jacksonville, Florida, without change. No 
transfers ; excellent steamships, discipline, and 
service ; finest cuisine ; lowest rates. Write ‘* Clyde 
Line,” New York, for descriptive matter, mailed 
tree 


Do you know that the Lehigh Valley Railroad is 
the best line to Wilkesbarre. Geneva, Ithaca, Roch 


ester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, through the pict- 
uresque Lehigh, Wyoming, and Susquehanna val- 
leys Y 


HAVE you ever tried the Lehigh Valley Railroad's 
dining-car service ¥ The appointments are elegant ; 
every dish is a revelation of gastronomic art, and the 
service is d@ la carte, you only paying for what you 
order, 








THE new Sohmer Piano factory occupies eight large 
lots, situated a short distance from the Ninety-second 
Street ferry at Long Island City. In building the fac- 
tory the firm has spared no expense, and can safely 
claim to possess the most perfect piano-forte house 
in the United States. 





WE recommend the use of Angostura Bitters to our 
friends who suftter with dyspepsia. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gumis, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Every Man Should Read This. 


iF any young, old. or middle-aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility, lack of vigor, or weakness 
from errors or excesses, will inclose stamp to me, I will 
send him the prescription of a genuine, certain cure 
free of cost: no humbug, no deception. It 1s cheap, 


simple, aud perfectly safe and harmiess. 1 will send 
you the correct prescription and you can buy the 
remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as [ agree 


todo. Address, Mr. THomas BaRNEs, lock-box 626, 


Marshall, Michigan. 


NEVER TOO LATE. 


Premature Old Age Made 
Impossible. 


Broken. It’s 
the Right 


A Life-time Habit 
Easy if You Only Take 
Road. 


. 
Easily 


(From the Press, Everett, Pennsylvania ) 

A NUMBER of our 
great and most invet- 
erate tobacco-smokers 
and chewers have quit 
the use of the filthy 
weed. The reform was 
started by Aaron Gor- 
ber, who was a con- 
firmed slave for many 
years to the use of to- 
bacco He tried the 
use of No-To-Bac, and 
to his great surprise 
and delight, it cured 
him 
— Hon. C. W. Ashcom, 

who had been smok- 
ing for sixty years, 
tried No To-Bac and it 
cured him 

Colonel Samuel 
Stoutener, who would 
eat up tobacco like a 
tried this wonderful remedy, and even 
lost the desire. 

J.C. Cobler, Lessing Evans, Frank Dell, George B. 
May, ©. O. Skillington, Hanson Robinett, Frank 
Hershberger, John Shinn, and others have since tried 
No To-Bac, and in every case they report, not only a 
cure of the tobacco habit. but a wonderful improve- 
ment in their general physical and mental condition; 
allof which goes to show that the use of tobacco had 
been injurious to them in more wiys than one 

All of the above gentlemen are so well pleased with 
the results that we do not hesitate to join them in rec- 
ommending it to suffering humanity. as we have thor- 
oughly investigated and ure satisfied that No-To Bac 
does the work well and is a boon to mankind 

The cost is trifling, and three boxes are guaranteed 
to cure any case, or money refunded One box in 
every instance stated above effected a cure, with one 
ortwo exceptions. No To Bac has a wonderful sale 
upon its merits alone. and can be secured at almost 
any drag store in this country or Canada It is made 
by the Sterling Remedy Company, hicago, Montreal, 
or New York. Our readers are warned against pur- 
chasing imitations. as there are several on the market. 
Be sure you get No To Bac. Then you're all right. 


ee DON (ENGLAND). 
NCHAM Portland Place. 


ed steeticn ry top of Regent Street 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 





cow eats hay, 
Samuel, afterall his vears of slavery, 


Unrival 


EU ROPE Thirty excursions to Europe Ocean tickets 
by all lines. Send for ** Tourist Gazette.’ 
F. C, Clark, 111 Peserway. New York 


“HIPINESS ASSURED. 


Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure all 
kinds of Piles. It gives instant relief. Dr. Williams’ 
Indian Pile Ointment is prepared only for Piles and 
nothing else. Every box is guaranteed. Sold by 
iru FILL ue by mail, for 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

s i ‘F’'G COQ., Prop’s, Cleveland, Q. 





A favorite hotel | 





| 
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THE SECRET 


OF A 


BEAUTIFUL 
SKIN 


iS FOUND IN 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists in all the principal cities. British depot: 
F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. PoTTeR | 
DkvG AND Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 








Containing a large percentage of 

purest glycerine—undeniably the most ? 

q healthful and healing ingredient of ap 

perfect toilet soap. The trade-mark 
{ ** No, 4711’ on each tablet. 


{ MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y., U.S. Agents. 
bevevevevvvvvvvvvtvvve ve see 


x 











ASymbols! Puritys 








0000 


A bath with this 
soap has a sweeten- 










ing effect which is 

delightful. Pimples, 

black- 
heads CONSTANTINE’S 8. 
al 

erup- PINE TAR SOAP Wo 
il (Persian Healing) 





vanish when it’s 
used. Nothing bet- 
ter tor the every RECOMMENDED. 
day toilet. ‘ AND PRESCRIBED, 






Sold by druggists. 


000 


FROM INSOMNIA, 
DYSPEPSIA ETC. 
at ACL ORUGtISTS 


PHYSICIANS. 


A VALUABLE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR 


IN mE ~ ze itp U1 by 


Beautics. 


The DELONG if | ®\\N ‘ERaNES . 
HOOK AND 
EVE and the 
CUPID HAIR PIN. 
The one will not un- 
hook of itself, the 
other will not slip out ) 











LEGAL NOTICES. 











ATTENTION 18 CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT IN THE “ CITY RECORD,” commencing on the 
ith day of February, 189, and continuing therein con- 
secutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of the confirma 
tion of the assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIR- 
ING TITLE to DECATUR AVENTE, from Kingsbridge 
Road to Brookline Street, 24th Ward. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, ¢ omptroller,. 
City of New York, Finance Department, 
Couptroller’s Office, February 5th, 1896. 


of the hair. 

Both made by ¥ 

Bichardson & DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia. 


ATTENTION 18 CALLED TO THE ADVERTISE 
MENT IN THE * CITY RECORD,” commencing on the 
lith day of February, 1896, and continuing therein con- 
secutively for nine (9) days thereafter, of the confirma- 
tion of the assessment for REGULATING, GRADING 
AND OTHE RWISE IMPROVING, FORT 'WASHING- 
TON RIDGE ROAD (now called FORT WASHINGTON 
AVENUE) in the 12th Ward. 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York, Finance Department, 
Comptroller’s Office, February 19:h, 1896, 





BREAKFAST-—SUPPERI 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


THERES NOTHNG LIKE 


THE 








If not, why not? No other wheels in 

the world stand so high in the estima- 

tion of cyclists, because Waverleys are 

0. built on honest value lines, and the 

Soa evehener receives full value for the 
vestment. 


1h OR 
v aeort Fac 


cL 
S; 
OT Bi oiGuis 


SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A PAIR 
OF OUR NEW CARD COUNTERS. 


CSN 2 





rs 


sl 


te 


Have Been Sung Fer 
Over Half a 


@ (entury Py ys 
Zo > 





BYALL LEADING 





‘Don’t StopTobacco 


suddenly. To do so is injurious to 
the Nervous System. ‘‘Baco-Curo” 
is recognized by the medical profes- 


sion as the scientific cure for the 
Tobacco Habit. It is vegetable and 
harmless. You can use all the to- 


bacco you want while taking it; it 
will notify you when to stop. ‘‘ Baco- 
Curo” is guaranteed to cure where 
all others fail, and is sold with a 
written guarantee to cure any Case, 
no matter how bad, or money re- 
funded with ten per cent. interest. 


One box, $1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cure), 
$2 so, at all druggists; or sent direct on receipt of 
price. Write for free booklet and proofs. EUREKA 
CHEMICAL & MFG. CO., La rosse, Wisconsin. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
M to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
Dr.J.STEPHE*~ Leban n Ohio. 


‘Monarch 


Mounted on this king of bicycles, 
you are Monarch of all you survey. 
All nature is yours as you speed 
along on your ride of health and 
happiness, You can depend on the 
MONARCH in any emergency. 
There’s ‘‘Know How”’ in the making. 

4 models. $80 to $100, fully guaranteed. For chil- 
dren and adults who want a lower price wheel the 
Defiance is maie in 8 models, $40 to $75. 


Send for Monarch book, 


Monarch Cycle Mfg.Co 
Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


83 Reade Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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The Success of the 


American ¢ 
Typewriter 

















is due to its capacity for doing the best work, and lots 
of it. 

7500 of the New Model No. 2 sold since last July. 

It is simple. durable, and always goes. 

In combination with the Duplicator 150 copies can be 
made in one half hour. 


Send for handsomely illustrated catalogue to 
THE AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 
Hackett & Carhart Bldg. , Broadway, near Chambers, N. Y. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
CavutTion.—The buying public will please not con 
found the SoumeER Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 








BARKER 
CTURER 
TROY NY 


IANUPA 








A laxative, ref 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
heudache arising 
from them. 

E. GRILLON, 

33 Rue des Archives, Paris, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


TAMAR 
INDIE 


GRILLO i 
Gaearhenca LADI ES ! ! 


Do you like a cup of Good Tea? 
If so send this “Ad” and i5c. in 
stamps and we will mail you a 1-4 1b. 
sample Best Tea Imported. Any 
kind you may select. Good In- 
comes, Big Premiums, etc. Teas, 
Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 

Mention “ Leslie’s Weekly.”’) 
ZAT AMERICAN TEA ¢o. 
81 & 83 Vesey St., New York. 












CemPany 


Send for formas, 
P. 0. Box 





WANTED— —Man in eac’' town, to open small office 
and handle my goods. Stamp and references. Mens 
tion this paper. A. T. MORRIS, Cincinnati, QO, 






































































NOT A COMMONER. 


Mr. ComMonstocK—‘‘ 
DAUGHTER erpnentty = 








Always Appetizing. 


At times when you relish nothing, 
a cup of Bouillon made from 


Exvect of BEEF 


restores the appetite, gives a feeling of 
comfort and drives away fatigue. Its 
making is the matter of a moment, 
Requires only the addition of boiling 
water and a pinch of salt. Send for our 


little book of ‘Culinary Wrinkles.”’ 


tn 







Armour & Co., Chicago. 





(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 


“Man always lacks energy 
and endurance—Vin Mariani is 
a new and exquisite source of 


energy, Mariani is a benefactor 


of man.” 


Rev. Father Didon. 


At Drvucorsts & Fawcy Grocers. Avorn Sunstrrvtions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of oe 


MAB .ANI & C 
Panis: 41 Boulevard Haussmann. 52 an 15th St., New Yorg. 
Lompon : 239 Oxford Street. 





SPRING FASHIONS. 
NEW FABRICS FOR 


DRESS STUFFS. 


Check Wool Suitings, 
Stripe and Mixed Suitings. 


MOHAIRS. 
Plain and Fancy Mohairs. 
GRENADINES. 
Fancy Silk and \Wool Grenadines. 
COLORED DRESS FABRICS. 


Armures, 


Serges, 


PRINTED CHALLIES. 


Broadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Diagonais, 
Cheviots. 











| are especiclly 








ab is the count gifted with common sense ?” 
‘T should hope not, papa. He’s a nobleman.’ 





LITTLE 
CIGARS. 


ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO. 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
ro in Bundle. 
Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25¢. | 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor, 








In America. 










Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to J ? 
Foreign Vintages. { 


A home product 
which Americ ms 


8 
INoI1Luva YOS 


proud of. 


913 "S391 4 


est credit on 
the country 
which proe 
duces 
tt. 


ar 


| $100. BICYCLE FREE. $100. 









Address, 


Pleasant 
Valley 
Wine 
Company, | 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 


H. B, Kirx & Co., 69 Futron Street anv 1158 
aantnttiorry New Yor AGeEnrTs. 


BOSTON & ALBANY BR. 


Springfield Line 


BETWEEN 


New York « Boston 





New 5% Hour Train 


Leaves New York 12:00 noon, due Boston 5:30 ?.M, 
ves m 12:00 noon, due New York 5:30 P.M. 
leave 9:00, 11:00 A.M., 4:00 and 11:00 


“ROYAL SHORTHAND.”’ 





Other trains 
P.M. The 4:00 and 11:00 P.M. run daily. 


“Ons Bo — 
ae SOAP. 









i If art embroidery be soiled 
2 And washed with common soap, ’tis spoiled ; 


: a But Ivory Soap preserves the hue 
sa 
As brilliant and as fresh as new. 


Copyrighted, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. 








STIMULATING and 
REFRESHING 
After Exercise 


Liebig 
Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The genuine has signa 
ture of Baron Liebig, in 
blue, on every jar, thus: 





BICYCLE mioiee ACADEMIES 


a OF THE HIGHEST ORDER OF EQUIPMENT AND 
SERVICE ARE CONDUCTED AT THESE CON- 
VENIENT LOCATIONS: 

New York: 930-045, 8th Ave. 

Chicago: 85 [adison St. 

Boston; 174 Columbus Ave. 

Brooklyn: 342-344 Flatbush Ave. 

Washington: 1325, 14th St.,N. W. 

Detroit; 201 Woodward Ave. 

















In order to introduce our matchless “EKMPRESS’ 
18% wheel we will ship free of charges to any part of the ONLY THE HIGHEST GRADE WHEELS MADE 
United States, one of our famous $100 Ladies’ or Gen- 


RAMBLER BICYCLES 


areused. Salesrooms and renting departments attached. 
Purchasers taught to ride free. Handsome catalogues 


on application. GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


tlemen’s Bicycles, to each of the three persons obtaining 
the gre atest number of words out of the letters con 
tained in “* T EMPRESS BICYCLE COMPANY 

For conditions of ¢ ompetition send stamped addressed 
envelope to “‘EmMprEss BIcycLE Co,,” 79 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 














ERISA wl END FOR CATALOGUE. 
§ al 


ICAGO.~ NEW YORK 














If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 
Porous 


Allcock’s pint 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 












EARL & WILSON'’S. 
MEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 


“ARE THE BEST” 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANU- | 
FACTURED BY % 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., Ny 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. | (My Ae | 
“‘“A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 
FUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN HOUSE-WITH 


SAPOLIO 


| 
She Fietaet Aig Pall Mall Magazine. 


stamped on every garment, MARCH NuMBER Now REapy. 
Look at it now—look for u | 


when you purchase 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


> YPSILANTI 


Union Suits y 


S | 












Two hundred pages beautifully tliustrated, 
including 
A FULL-PAGE ETCHING BY 
1. TALLBERG. 


J) For Gentlemen. 


The perfection of health pro- id 
tective underwear. It fits so 
well you only know you have 
it on, because you are so com- 
fortable. Endorsed by all phy- 


In this number are the opening chapters of SIR 
| WALTER BESANT'S new serial story, ** THE CITY 
| OF REFUGE," and contributions from SIR LEWIS 
MORRIS (Llanstephan); J. HOLT SCHOOLING 
(Seerets in Cipher, IT.); Mrs. HERON-MAXWELL 
(Rose Fancies); I ZANGWILL( Without Prejudice 


sicians. Send for Catalogue ARTHUR WARREN (King Humbert and the Quiri 
Gnd our new Seek entmies nal); REGINALD D. WILBERFORCE, AUBRE) 
“ D 
Modern Underwear and How TYSON, ALICE DRYDEN, K. and G. 8. MAC 
to Wear It.” Free. QUOID, et 
. ete, 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO., ——— 
New pore : International News Company, 83 Duan 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Stre 
‘Montreal: 
Toronto: 


“Montreal News C ompany, 
Toronto News Company. 











Who can think of 
——— some simple thing 


W ANTED—AN IDEA, to patent? Protect 


Specially for H. R. H. the Prince of 
weiss a . R. H. the Princess Louise for use 
n kéeping their diaries. Taught pessonally or by 
mail in from 10 to 20 days by the author. 
Mr. OLIVER McEwan, 120 East 59th Street, New York. 


our ideas; they ma ay, you we alth. Write 

JOHN WEDDERBU CO., Patent Attorneys, 
Washington, D. C., for their 51900 prize offer and list of 
200 inventions wanted, 








FASTEST TRAINS in the World—on the NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


se a aa ii a dl ll a le 








